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IN OPERATING ~—“@ WITH SASH 
POSITION OUT 


4, \ 
Con Ss R-O-W Removable Sash Windows create satisfied 
WINY customers—and they please the builder, too. They 
make homes easy to sell and easier to build. Actually, 
builders can save up to 50% in labor time alone 
by priming the removable sash and storing them 


Li e or) LO x. until the job is ready for interior trim. No more 


paint-lock—no more ladders and _ scaffolding— 
iain daieeeatenitaliaaaaaiactie nailing and insulation is easy from the inside of the 


house. You’ll be glad you chose R-O-W. 


ReVeW is the registered trade-mark of the R.O.W. Sales Co. See your local lumber dealer or write... 


witH 












R-O-W SALES COMPANY, 1304 ACADEMY AVE. é FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 
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Hows Housing Area Cleanliness and Sanitation 








ONLY 18 DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER CON. 
TAINERS are required to serve the entire 
Cherry Hill Homes, indicated above, at Balti- 
more. These big fire-proof, rat-proof containers 
are now doing the job once required of some 
440 conventional cans. This complete, unified 
plan for housing area cleanliness comprises a 
single Dempster-Dumpster which serves scores 
of big detachable containers. The containers 
have self-latching doors—opened by the ten- 
ants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing 
up the refuse and eliminating odors, rats, 
scattering of trash by winds and scavengers 
and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Usually, 50 to 60 families can be served 
by each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 families 
by each 10 cu. yd. container and 30 to 40 
families by each 8 cu. yd. container. All con- 
tainers, regardless of design or size, are served, 
one-after-another, by the same Dempster- 
Dumpster (see photos below). 


PICK UP 


HAUL 





— 











In addition to eliminating unsanitary con- 
ditions, the Dempster-Dumpster System cuts 
costs tremendously. Reductions in collection 
cost have ranged from 50 to 90 percent in 
housing projects where this system has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is 
due to the elimination of conventional trash 
cans, which have a high repair and frequent 
replacement cost. 


Upon request, our engineers will be glad 
to prepare, without cost or obligation to hous- 
ing authorities, a complete survey and report 
on your housing or apartment area to deter- 
mine the type and size Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers you should have and the savings 
that would result. Write to us today. Ask for 
your copy of Folder No. 300—“The Dempster- 
Dumpster System of Trash and Rubbish Collec- 
tion for Housing and Apartment Areas.” Man- 
ufactured exclusively by Dempster Brothers, 
Inc. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 526 Shea Building, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 


AND PERFORMANCE... 
STRENGTH . 
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BOARD 
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FAR GREATER 
UNEQUALLED SAFETY. 





Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

specified by leading recreational 
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Send for New Catalog 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
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Justice Douglas mentions having seen the same prob- 
lems in countries throughout the world and having witnessed the 
effects on people when they move from miserable huts to modern 
homes. “I visited among these people and knew for the first time 
how it is that a house can transform a man’s face.” 
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ERNEST J. BOHN 

was one of five outstanding Ohioans to 
receive an annual Governor's Award last 
month. The honor is bestowed on resi- 
dents whose feats and conduct contribute 
to the prestige of the state. Mr. Bohn’s 
citation, engraved on a handsome bronze 
plaque, honors him for his work in ob- 
taining passage of the first state public 
housing leg slation in the history of the 
country and for his service on President 
Eisenhower's 1953 advisory committee 
on housing (see November 1953 JourNAt, 
page 362). He was also cited for “his 
untiring work in numerous philanthropic 
and welfare organizations.” 

The four other state leaders who re- 
ceived Governor's Awards were: Howard 
A. Cassady, half-back for Ohio State 
and recently named the nation’s “athlete 
of the year;” Charles R. Hook, chairman 
of the board of Armco, named “1955 
man of the year” by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers: Harvey Fire- 
stone, Jr., president of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, in appreciation 
of the “Voice of Firestone” broadcasts 
that have been presented by the com- 
pany for 28 years: and Ferris Owen, 
vice-president of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, chosen to represent America’s 
farmers in last year’s tour of Russia. 


CHARLES ABRAMS, ROBERT WEAVER 
two top New York state heusing officials, 
have taken on new state duties as the 
result of a job-shuffling move last De- 
cember by Governor Harriman. Mr. 
Abrams, who had been the state’s rent 
administrator since January 1, 1955, was 
named chairman of the state’s commis- 
sion against discrimination and Mr. 
Weaver, the state’s former deputy hous- 
ing commissioner, was assigned to the 
rent administrator's post. In their new 
positions, both Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Abrams will sit in on the governor's 
cabinet meetings, marking the first time 
a Negro (Mr. Weaver) has been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet and also the first time 
that the discrimination commission chair- 
manship has gained cabinet rating. 


DR. CHESTER RAPKIN, 

an authority on housing market analysis 
and urban land economics and until re- 
cently on the staff of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s housing and urban land use in- 
stitute, has been appointed research as- 
sociate professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania's school of fine arts. Simui- 
taneously. he was named to the univer- 
sity’s institute for urban studies to serve 
as director of the Philadelphia Eastwick 
housing market analysis study that the 
institute is conducting. Dr. Rapkin’s new 
duties will be in addition to his positon 
as lecturer in the University’s department 
of land and city planning. Dr. Rapkin 
left Columbia University when the hous- 
ing and urban land use institute folded 
last December (see page 45). 


STEPHEN HARRIS, 


formerly a field representative with th: 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
Chicago office, became executive direc- 
tor of the new East St. Louis. Illinois 
housing authority effective January 15. 
The East St. Louis authority was created 
last year to take over operation of the 
1108 units of federally-aided, low-rent 
housing previously managed by the now 
defunct St. Clair County Housing Au- 
thority. Transfer of the units to the new 
authority took effect May 16, 1955 


ELISABETH COIT, 

a senior architect and project planne 
for the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, has become a fellow of the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. She has the distinction of 
being the first woman to be named an 
AIA fellow in the New York area and 
only the fourth in the entire country. 
Miss Coit is also a long-time member 
of NAHRO and is currently secretary 
of NAHRO’s New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. 


ROBERT B. WOLF 

of Philadelphia has been named general 
counsel for the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, FHA Commissioner Norman P. 
Mason announced late in January. Mr 
Wolf, who has been active in housing 
and civic affairs in Philadelphia in re- 
cent years, replaces former counsel Frank 
J. Meistrell, who left FHA last Septem- 
ber to become deputy administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Since that time the post has been handled 
temporarily by A. M. Prothro, director 
of FHA’s legal division. For over 10 
years Mr. Wolf has been an active mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation and the Citizens Committee fox 
City Planning. He also served as chair- 
man of the mayor's coordinated housing 
improvement program, which he helped 
to establish in 1950. 


RONALD L. BRIGNAC, 

a management supervisor with the New 
Orleans housing authority, was honored 
last month by the Louisiana department 
of civil service for his contribution to the 
Louisiana state personnel council, of 
which he has been chairman since 1954. 
The council, created in 1953, endeavors 
to improve personnel administration 
standards in the state’s civil service sys- 
tem, under which the housing authority 
operates. The civil service department 
cited Mr. Brignac for his leadership as 
head of the council and also paid tribut 
to the New Orleans authority for its in- 
terest and cooperation in making Mr. 
Brignac’s time and services available 


JOHN M. DUCEY, 

former executive director of NAHRO, 
was made the secretary of the Real Es- 
tate Research Corporation this month. 
The Chicago firm at the same time elect- 
ed Richard L. Nelson as president and 
named the former president, James C. 
Downs, Jr., chairman of the board. Mr. 
Ducey joined the firm about three years 
ago and directs its division of special 
studies. 


WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, 

NAHRO’s assistant director until h« 
joined Webb and Knapp National Cor- 
poration, Inc. in Washington last June, 
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Why Faucets Leak 


Faucet washers, when fastened with 
TOO LONG or SHORT screws as in 
“9 out of 10” replacements by best me- 
chanics — quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves! 

“SEXAUER”" finds 
the answer —after 
34 years research 


Now, NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 
depths AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
hold faucet washer 
firmly. Made of 
rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 
heads won’t twist 
off, screw slots 
won't distort; they 
can be used over and over. 

When installed with NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 
this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1"! 

EASY-TITES are made of super- 
tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 

The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 
As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1/32") size leak can reduce water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus material and labor 
costs and costly fixture replacements! 

That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties and Utilities country 
wide—look to“SEXAUER” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing maintenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service and to in- 
stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages. 


NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER"” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
maintenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 

















Note Fiberglas backing — — 
resists closing squeeze 


pee Cie" 


| J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-26 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 








| My name Title 


| Company or Institution 


| Cc State 
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EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 
December 


I want to compliment you on the 
excellence of the December issue, 
which has just reached us. Louis 
Harper, Birmingham, Alabama. 

I was very pleased to get the Decem- 
ber JouRNAL containing the Octavia 
Hill Association article. It is very 
well presented and attractively made 
up. Could you please send me 15 
copies at once. R. W. Mecaskey, 
Philadelphia. I wonder if you 
could make available to us the nega- 
tives or positives of the photographs 
on pages 442 and 443 of your De- 
cember 1955 issue. They would 
make valuable additions to our file 
of photographs on housing condi- 


tions. Jack H. Bryan, HHFA. 


November 
I think you did an excellent job 
in presenting a graphic account of 
the 1955 annual conference. Robert 
S. Moyer, Baltimore. 


October 

I am enclosing an article from the 
Orlando Sentinel regarding the 
JourNAL oF Hovsinc, October 
1955 issue. You will note that the 
Sentinel printed the complete ar- 
ticle, of which I am very proud. It 
would be very much appreciated if 
you would send me 10 additional 
copies. C. W. Hickey, Orlando. 


August-September 

I have been following with great 
interest the questions that have been 
discussed in the series on manage- 
ment problems sponsored _ by 
NAHRO’s Management Committee. 
I would like to know if these will 
eventually be published in one vol- 
ume and, if so, I would be most 
interesed in obtaining copies of same. 
Thomas A. Patten, Perth Amboy. 
: I am giving a course called 
“Introduction to Housing” at Mor- 
gan State College this semester. 
I would like to distribute copies of 
the JourNaL oF Hovusinc to the 
group. Could you send me 10 or 11 
copies of the August-September 1955 
issue for this purpose? I prefer this 
issue particularly because it contains 
the Board of Governors approved 
statements on housing management 
and relocation, supplemented by in- 
formation on a wide range of inter- 
ests. One of the major points I try 
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to make in this course is the inter- 
relation between the housing field 
and most other areas of human ac- 
tivities. Harry B. Weiss, Baltimore. . . 
Will you please send us by return 
mail one dozen copies of the August- 
September 1955 issue. There has 
been a wide demand for copies be- 
cause of the publication of our merit 
awards. M. Edward De Fazio, Ho- 
boken. . . We sure do miss the 
JourNaL oF Housinc. Just a little 
reminder that we have not received 
our six copies for August and Sep- 
tember. Joseph A. McNulty, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


July 

I was certainly pleased to see the 
nice space and coverage given the 
article on operating statistics in the 
July Journat or Housine. I have 
received several communications 
about it—which indicates that peo- 
ple read the JouRNAL and may even 
be interested in operating statistics! 


Mary K. Nenno, Buffalo. 


June 

Your story “Operation Bootstrap” 
in the June issue of the JouRNAL has 
turned out to be one of our best pub- 
lic relations tools to date. If avail- 
able, please send us another 100 
copies. Raymond O. Hatcher, Town- 
ship of Royal Oak, Michigan. . . I’ve 
had an inquiry from the Detroit 
Committee on Neighborhood Con- 
servation and Improved Housing 
about the possibility of getting re- 
prints of the June 1955 JourRNAL 
article “Operation Bootstrap.” Is it 
possible to get reprints and, if so, 
what is the price of 100 and for 
500? Bette Jenkins, Detroit. 


May 

Copies of the JouRNAL or Hous- 
ING come to my desk and I find them 
intensely interesting. They present a 
very clear picture of housing prob- 
lems and conditions that is of great 
assistance to a rental and occupancy 
office. B. E. Crosby, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


March 


I was delighted to see the fine 
treatment you gave Robert Nichols’ 
playground material. The item that 
struck my curiosity was the mention 
of a special issue on playground de- 
sign of the Yousing Centre Review. 





I would like to get a copy of this 
issue and wonder if you could tell 
me their address. Douglas S. Powell, 
The American City. If you can 
conveniently spare 18 reprints of 
Howard Hallman’s March 1955 
article proposing the creation of city 
housing department for the use of 
our Mayor’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing, I would appreciate it. Can 
you tell me how frequently you make 
reprints of articles and whether or 
not reprints of similar articles are 
presently available. Robert F. Row- 
land, Providence, Rhode Island. 


AND, IN CONCLUSION— 

Enclosed find check in the amount 
of $30 for six subscriptions to the 
JourNnaL or Hovusinc for my board 
of commissioners. . . I would appre- 
ciate it if you would advise each of 
them that they are to receive this 
subscription with my compliments in 
the nature of a Christmas gift. 
Author kept anonymous—but the let- 
ter was the “real thing.” 








eBELCO e 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 
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Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 
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Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 


BELCO DIVISION 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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SELF-CENTERING STRONG SELVAGE EASIEST TO INSTALL 


Factories in Berkeley, California 


and Toccoa, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF METAL SCREENS SINCE 1923 


Oe ae Peak . , 
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Maintenance men and housing 
officials choose TENSION-tite 


“‘Tension-tite screens are easier to install. The Guide 


Bar shows where to put the screws, and there are no ad- 
justments to make. Just tighten the screws and the screens 
fit automatically.”’ This is the typical comment of a hous- 
ing maintenance man. 

“What I like is the hardware...so simple and strong it 
can’t break off,’’ says another. ‘‘It is anchored to the sill 
instead of to a flimsy blindstop. We are gradually replac- 
ing all our screens with Tension-tites.”’ 

If you would like to see how these screens stand up on 
some of your double-hung wood windows, please get in 
touch with our nearest office. 


RUDIGER-LANG CO. 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. TUlane 7186 
2701 Eighth Street, Berkeley 10, Calif. THornwall 3-0340 


In Southern California: Tension-tite Window Screen Co 
8473 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. OLive 3-4100 
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PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 41) 

has been named vice-president of the 
corporation for planning and develop- 
ment. Since joining Webb and Knapp 
last summer, Mr. Slayton has been co- 
ordinator for the firm’s southwest Wash- 
ington redevelopment project. Webb and 
Knapp National Corporation, Inc. is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Webb and 
Knapp, Inc. of New York 


JAMES A. DAWSON 

has been appointed director of develop 
ment for the New York City Housing 
Authority, replacing John P. Riley, who 
has resigned the post to join the Ibe« 
Corporation (see November 1955 Jour 
NAL, page 368). Mr. Dawson has had 
some 35 years of experience in develop- 
ment work including ten years in large- 
scale housing construction with private 
companies and 12 years as director of de 
sign and construction for New York City’s 
parks department. He was also coordinator 
of construction for the United Nations 
buildings on Manhattan's east side. Most 
recently Mr. Dawson was witht the firm 
of Harrison & Abramovitz in New York 


FRED UTEVSKY, 

who until recently was associate city 
planner for housing and redevelopment 
on the Dayton, Ohio city planning board 
has joined the consulting firm of Francis 
Dodd McHugh, now under contract to do 
urban planning and renewal studies for 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Mr. Utevsky 
will direct the work covering residential 
planning and has moved to Wheeling. 


C. CARTER ANDERSON 

has been appointed assistant director of 
development for the Chicago Housing 
Authority, where he will serve under the 
authority's development director, Clement 
E. Humphrey. Mr. Anderson has been 
doing engineering and construction work 
for over 40 years and has for the past 
five years headed up the engineering de- 
partment of Wilson & Company of Chi- 
cago, a meat packing and sporting goods 
firm, where he was responsible for con- 
struction and operation of the company’s 
plants and facilities throughout this coun- 
try and South America. His earlier en- 
gineering experience was in the United 
States Navy, in which he served from his 
graduation from Annapolis in 1920 to his 
retirement in 1950 as a rear admiral. 


WILLIAM V. HUMPHREY 

is another new appointee to the Chicago 
Housing Authority staff. As director of 
information, he will serve as executive 
assistant to the authority's executive di- 
rector, William B. Kean. Mr. Humphrey 
has been in newspaper and magazine edi 
torial work and in the public relations 
business for many years, serving most re- 
cently as publicity director for the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago. 


GEORGE GERENBECK, JR. 

has been named executive director of 
the Pennypack Woods Mutual Home 
Ownership Association in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Gerenbeck was previously manager 
of the Friends Cooperative, also in Phil- 
adelphia, that has been pioneering in re 
habilitation of old dwellings as part of 
the renewal effort in the city’s East Poplat 
area (see October 1953 JourNAL, page 
315). 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON APRIL 11-13 


The National Housing Conference 
will stage its 25th annual meeting 


April 11-13 at the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. The week-end 
convention dates announced earlier 
have been changed to the midweek 
arrangement because of conflicts 
with regional and local meetings. 
In announcing the meeting, Lee F 
Johnson, NHC executive vice-presi- 
dent, pointed out that the Wash- 
ington, D. C. location is ideal for 
direct contact with congressmen and 
senators at a time when “sub- 
minimum” administration-sponsored 
housing proposals must be blocked 
in favor of “ta realistic over-all hous- 
ing and redevelopment program 
geared to the demonstrated housing 
needs of the American people.” 


FHA AND VA BACK TO INSURING 
MORTGAGES FOR 30 YEARS AGAIN 


Announcements by the Federal 
Housing Administration and Veter- 
ans Administration in January that 
30-year terms for federally backed 
mortgages would again go into effect 
applause from the nation’s 
homebuilders . . . and protests from 
mortgage bankers. The federal agen- 
cies had last July cut the maximum 
maturity on guaranteed and insured 
mortgage loans from 30 to 25 years 
and increased by 2 per cent down 
payments required as a measure to 
divert inflationary trends in the 
home market (see August-Septem- 
ber 1955 JourNAL, page 258). The 
down payment requirement has not 
been eased. 

Speaking for the builders, Earl W. 
Smith, immediate past president of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, said the recent action is 
“encouraging evidence” that the ad- 
ministration is beginning to recog- 
nize the need of modest-income fam- 
ilies for housing on terms they can 
afford.” However, Mr. Smith em- 
phasized that the credit loosening 
move didn’t go far enough. “. . . it 
remains to be seen whether the gov- 
ernment housing agencies will follow 
through with the next necessary step 

reduction of minimum down pay- 
ments to the same realistic 
that 
modest 


won 


terms 


incomes before the tight- 


were available to families of 


money policy went into effect in 
July, 1955,” he said. 

The mortgage bankers, on the 
other hand, viewed the 30-year terms 
as an unnecessary “dose of ultra- 
liberal credit.” In New York, George 
W. Warnecke, head of a nationwide 
mortgage firm bearing his name, 
called the action “a temporary shot- 
in-the-arm which will have inflation- 
ary effect. I can’t see how its long 
range effects can be good for any- 
one,” he said. 

In announcing the change in pol- 
icy, FHA and VA pointed out that 
though they would back home loans 
for a 30-year period now, final de- 
cision as to the terms of the loans is 
subject to agreement between the 
borrowers and the private lenders 
making the loans. The agencies said 
the reduced volume of homebuilding 
of the past few months has lessened 
the hazard of over-extension and 
made the longer term mortgages 
feasible. 


HHFA SIGNS FIRST CERTIFICATIONS 
FOR SECTION 221 INSURANCE AID 

Section 221 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, the relocation housing mort- 
gage insurance program of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration created 
by the 1954 housing act, may get its 
first try-outs in one or all of the 13 
communities in five states that have 
been certified as eligible for the pro- 
gram by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency since last November. 
The first certifications were for Bir- 
mingham, Cullman, Florence, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, and Huntsville, 
Alabama; Wilmington, Delaware: 
Clarksville, Gallatin, Johnson City, 
and Knoxville, Tennessee; McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania; and Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey. 

Under the section 221 program 
(see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 269), FHA will help com- 
munities handle their slum clearance 
and public works relocation burdens 
by providing 30-year, 95 per cent in- 
surance on $7600 mortgages ($8600 
in high-cost areas). Section 221 
terms are superior to those offered 
under most other FHA insurance 
programs in that (1) the Federal 
National Mortgage Association is 
authorized to make advance commit- 
ments to purchase such mortgages 
from the lenders; (2) after 20 years, 
if the loan is not defaulted, the mort- 
gage holder may trade the mortgage 
paper to FHA in exchange for 10 
year debentures equal to the unpaid 
principal, plus accrued interest; and 
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(3) the section 221 program terms 
are not subject to the current credit 
restraints affecting other FHA mort- 
gage insurance programs (see page 
14). 

Only communities undertaking 
slum clearance or renewal operations 
are eligible for this aid. Houses 
financed under the program may be 
new or existing structures, and they 
may be single- or multi-family 
dwellings. In certifying for each com- 
munity the number of housing units 
needed under the program, the 
HHFA administrator has specified 
the number of units of the total that 
must be made available to members 
of minority groups. Of the certifica- 
tions made thus far. units earmarked 
for minority families have been 
roughly two-thirds of the total in 
southern cities, a much smaller per- 
centage in the north. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S LAND USE 
INSTITUTE FOLDS; FUNDS LACKING 
After eight productive but finan- 
cially uncertain’ vears. Columbia 
University’s institute for urban land 
use and housing studies was dis- 
banded in November. a victim of 
financial malnutrition. Its chief 
backers, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Columbia University, called a 
halt to their subsidies to the research 
work in view of a discouraging lack 
of support from the real estate indus- 
try, chief benefactors of the research. 


The institute was set up in 1947 
with a $100,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to sustain 
its operations for three years. Three 
vears later the foundation granted 
it another $66,000 on the condition 
that supporting funds be acquired 
from other sources. Other sources. 
however, produced only $19,000—of 
which $10,000 came from the real 
estate industry. Columbia University 
helped out considerably with a 
$113,500 grant and other income 
came sporadically from contracts for 
research for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and other organiza- 
tions. But it was the lack of support 
from the real estate industry through- 
out the institute’s life that finally 
caused both the foundation and the 
university to give up the venture 

Disbanding staff members of the 
institute include its director, Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher, who remains at 
Columbia to teach realty courses: 
his assistant, Dr. Leo Grebler, who 
has joined the President’s council of 
economic advisers; Dr. Louis Win- 
nick, who has become a member of 
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slums of 


SLUM CLEARANCE—VENEZUELAN STYLE 


Caracas have 


made way for about 40 


skyscrapers, like those pictured, that are intended to house about 1000 persons 
each. Units in what is known as the Cerro Piloto project cost $6 to $30 


monthly on a “rent-purchase” 
project are using 


neu homes 


the staff of New York City’s ad- 
ministrator; and Dr. Chester Rap- 
kin, recently appointed research as- 
sociate professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania’s school of fine arts. 


MORE ACTION ON URBAN RENEWAL 
TRAINING AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL 

Since the January JOURNAL re- 
ported current opportunities for high 
level training in urban renewal and 
related fields (page 4+), notices have 
been received on similar programs 
at seven additional universities, as 
summarized below. 

1—-Anatole A. Solow, chief of the 
division of housing and planning of 
the Pan American Union, during 
February and early March is con- 
ducting a series of lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania on the 
broad topic of “Urbanization and 
Planning in Economically Underde- 
veloped Areas.” In a series of five 
lectures, Mr. Solow will discuss such 
subjects as problems of urban growth, 
the planning process, and programs 
of international technical coopera- 
tion. 

2—A student at Michigan State 
University came out ahead of entries 
from 65 universities and walked ofl 
with the $650 Land 
Foundation 1955-56 — scholarship 
award. The scholarship will be used 
to complete a study on the effects 
of an expressway on property valu- 
ations and on land patterns in De- 


Economics 


money they got for 


plan and many families displaced by the 
thew property as 
Photograph courtesy of Hamilton Wright. 


down payments on 


troit, 

>—A grant-in-aid of $2400 will 
be made to a student in the gradu- 
ate school of Cornell University dur- 
ing the academic year 1956-57 to 
undertake a project in 
problems of urban growth and de- 
velopment. Sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Urban Land In- 
stitute, the grant is known as the 
J]. C. Nichols Foundation Award 
Applications for the award are to be 
completed by February 17. Further 
information is available from John 
W. Reps, chairman of the J. C 
Nichols Memorial Award Commit- 
tee. Franklin Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

} College preparing 
for careers in the public service, or 
college graduates now in the public 
service, are eligible for scholarships. 
fellowships, and assistantships being 
offered by the graduate school of 
public administration and social serv- 
ice of New York University: study 
would lead to a master’s or doctor’s 
degree in public administration. In- 
cluded on the list of special cur- 
ricula to which the awards apply are 
housing and planning, administra- 
tion of underdeveloped areas, pub- 
lic administration, and administra- 
tive analysis. Fellowships are avail- 
able with stipends of up to $2400; 
scholarships, covering either full or 
part tuition; and 
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assistantships, 


> 
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HOUSING FOR AGED— 


recognition of need is growing 


“As the number of older people in our population has increased, action to 
meet their special housing needs has become highly important. . ." 


President Eisenhower made the 
above statement in mid-January in 
his budget message for the 1957 fiscal 
year, adding further to the conviction 
that 1956 may well be the year when 
a national housing program for the 
aged will gain congressional ap- 
proval. As reported in the January 
JOURNAL (page 7), two key bills pro- 
viding for such a program have al- 
ready been introduced—Democratic 
Senator John Sparkman’s §.2790, 
setting up both a mortgage insurance 
program under the Federal Housing 
Administration and a special public 
housing program; and Republican 
Senator Frederick G. Payne’s 8.2762, 
authorizing a five-year public hous- 
ing program at the rate of 15,000 
units a year. Groundwork for these 
bills was laid last year, when the 
Congress debated (and the Senate 
approved ) a five year, 50,000-unit 
program (see June 1955 JourRNAL, 
page 186). Although the proposal 
lost out in the final House-Senaie 
compromise action on the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (see August- 
September 1955 JourRNaL, page 
263), a substantial record of ap- 
proval of such a program was made 
in speeches delivered on both the 
House and Senate floors. 

And recognition that housing for 
the aged does pose special problems 
and does require special types of 
financial aid has been growing in 
other quarters, too. Following are 
stories of six projects for the aged 
financed under a wide variety of 
plans: state aid, local housing au- 
thority operation, city subsidy, non- 
profit sponsorship, philanthropic con- 
tribution, and straight-out 
capital investment. 


STATE AID—WALTHAM 

Early in January, _ plasterers, 
plumbers, carpenters, electricians, 
and decorators finished off work on 
two small two-story apartment build- 
ings near downtown Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts. They contained 24 warm, 
airy, well-equipped dwellings espe- 
cially designed for the aged. A scant 
15 days later, all the apartments 
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private. 


were rented to 31 oldsters whose av- 

erage age was 74 and average in- 

come was about $2500 a year, These 

folks were chosen from over 100 ap- 

plicants for the new units. Their rent 
about $42 a month. 

Thus there was opened the na- 
tion’s first governmentally-aided low- 
rent housing project designed and 
built for 100 per cent occupancy by 
elderly citizens. ‘The 
project, Carey Courts, operated by 
the Waltham Housine Authority. is 
the first tangible result of Massachu- 
setts’ new and unique 15 million dol- 
lar housing program for the aged. 

Average livine area of the apart- 
ments is 360 square feet: a fair sized 
living room. a kitchen, bath, bed- 
room. Each unit has its own front 


low-income 


and back entrance. The pastel col- 
plaster finished and 
all of the floor coverings are non- 
skid asphalt tile. The kitchen is 
ecuipped with an 8 cubic foot re- 
friverater. an electric stove, and an 
electric garbage disnosal unit built 
into a two-bowl stainless steel sink. 
The baths are tile walled, with ver- 
tical grab bars around the tub and 
shower. In each living room and bed- 
room, a bnzzer has been installed 
that rings in the neighborine apart- 
ment in case of sudden illness or 
similar emergencv. The _ interior 
doors are of the fabric, fold-away 
type. 

Only thine missine, says Waltham 
Housing Authority Director Charles 
A. Lawless, is basement space for 
automatic washing machines. He 
wishes thev had been included but 
cost limitations prohibited adding the 
space. Unit costs for the project will 
probably run about $7500 (final costs 
cannot be established until the proi- 
ect gets into the full management 
stage). The construction iob was 
awarded on a bid of $157.776—for 
two bhnildings. six apartments on 
each floor, and a central hot water 
plant for each building. The project 
is located on a site of only 18,000 
square feet near downtown Walt- 
ham, convenient to all neighborhood 
facilities. 


ored walls are 


To be admitted to the new proj- 
ect, the applicants had to be 65 
years old or older and have a defi- 
nite need for such housing. Income 
limits for moving in are $2500 for 
single people and $3000 for couples, 
these figures advancing to $3125 and 
$3750 respectively for continued oc- 
cupancy. The monthly rent for sin- 
gle people is $41.50 or 21 per cent 
of income, whichever is higher; for 
couples the rent is $43 a month or 
23 per cent of the combined in- 
come, the higher amount prevailing. 
Massachusetts state aid to the proj- 
ect comes in the form of an annual 
subsidy of 2% per cent of the de- 
velopment cost. The city of Walt- 
ham receives a token payment in 
licu of taxes amounting to $3 per 
unit a month. Even this figure, how- 
ever, is said to be about four times 
the tax revenue previously produced 
by the project site. 

Before the tenants moved into 
their new apartments 
ples, 16 single women, and one 
lonely man), Mr. Lawless got them 
together for a meeting and _ told 
them all about the new project, ex- 
plained their leases to them, and 
pointed out all the features of their 
new homes. They were then escorted 
around to their units by a member 
of the authority staff. Very few ob- 
jections to second floor apartments 
were registered by reason of physi- 
cal inability to climb stairs—matter 
of fact, the vast majority of single 
women said they preferred living on 
the second floor. 

“The response from the pioneer 
group was terrific,’ Mr. Lawless 
says. “They showed no fear or re- 
luctance to ask questions and their 
whole demeanor indicated that they 
felt they were being given the keys 
to paradise.” 

Still other projects for the aged 
are due to open in Massachusetts 
within the coming months—in Mal- 
den, Lynn, and Beverly—as the state 
program continues to bear fruit. But 
the Waltham project, being the 
first, was the project that had to do 
the real pioneering work and pacé 
setting. “It was hard work,” Mr. 
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Lawless says, “but the most reward- 
ing and satisfying experience which 
I have ever had in the housing 
field.” 


AKRON AUTHORITY—UNAIDED 

A development for the aged cur- 
rently being planned by another 
housing authority—in Akron, Ohio 

unlike the Waltham project will 
be built by the authority on its own 
hook, without any kind of state o1 
federal governmental aid. 

Expected to go under construc- 
tion some time this year, the project 
was born out of an Akron citizens 
group movement to promote some 
kind of low-rent housing for the 
aged. An interested participant in 
some of this group’s meetings last 
spring was M. P. Lauer, director of 
the Akron Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. The housing authority 
took the initiative and decided it 
could build a small experimental 
project for the aged to see what its 
possibilities were. 

After many months of planning, 
making layouts, revising the layouts, 
and planning some more, the author- 
ity finally arrived at an arrangement 
it liked—an eight-unit single story 
development including _ recreation 
space, all contained in three con- 


Waltham’s new housing project 

for the aged—first units com- 
pleted under Massachusetts’ spe cial 
program for the elderly. Below, 
one of the two buildings that com- 
prise the 24-unit Carey Courts. 
Right, first group of tenants meet- 
ing with Waltham Housing 
Authority's executive director, 
Charles A. Lawless, pictured 


center, talking to happy tenant. 


nected buildings arranged in an ‘H’ 
shape with lawn and garden space 
included. While the project has not 
yet been built, the architectural 
plans for it reflect extensive thinking 
about the physical needs and limita- 
tions of the aged. Mr. Lauer, who 
is also an architect, drew the plans 
and makes these notes about the 
construction: 

All flooring must be slip-proof, 
possibly using cork surfaces for most 
of the area and terrazzo with a non- 
slip surface in kitchen work areas 

Heating will be by radiant heat 
from both the floors and ceilings to 
avoid excessive heating in the floors 
‘Temperatures will be maintained at 
about 75 to 78 degrees and tenants 
probably will not be required or per- 
mitted to tamper with the heating. 

Cooking stoves will be electric 
Combined washers and dryers will 
also be electric. This equipment will 
all be operated by 24 volt relays to 
prevent shocks caused by plugging 
in sockets with wet hands 

There will be no steps whatsoever 
anywhere in the project, for safety’s 
sake and for the convenience of ten- 






















ants using wheel chairs. For the 
same reason, all doors will be at 
least 3 feet wide. 

All equipment, such as cupboards 
and shelves, will be built at a height 
that will 
stretching. 


preclude reaching and 


The buildings will be made of 
concrete block and aluminum win- 
dows will be used to prevent rust 
and reduce maintenance. 

Other important features of the 
proposed project are twin hobby 
shops, one for men and one for 
women; two garden areas created 
by the ‘H’ shape of the buildings 
and ample parking space for visitors 

few tenants are expected to own 
their own cars). Community space 
will also be available to the tenants 
at another Akron housing authority 
project located nearby and shopping 
and transportation facilities will be 
available in the immediate area 

Perhaps the most outstanding fea- 
ture of Akron’s proposed new proj- 


ect will be its financing—no gov- 
Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lauer, the authority will 
handle initial financing out of the 


ernmental aid whatsoever 




















Layout of Akron’s eight-unit, single-story project 


revenue from Lanham projects that 
it has taken and runs at a 
“profit.” The authority has estab- 
lished a solid line of credit and will 
be able to get construction money on 
loan. From this financial base, the 
authority plans to build not only the 
eight-unit project for the aged but 
a 24-unit project for large families 
featuring two-, three-, and four-bed- 
room units. Using this financing 
plan, the authority is already build- 
ing an extension to one of its fed- 
erally-aided projects: 24 units, all of 
them of the four-bedroom type. 


over 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE AID—CANADA 
Low-rent housing for old folks has 
become a reality in Victoria, British 
Columbia in Canada in recent years, 
variation on the financing theme 
there being Kiwanis Club sponsor- 
ship, city and provincial aid, plus 
extensive grants of funds, materials, 
and services by private citizens. 
Several years ago the Kiwanis 


Club of Victoria decided to do some- 
thing to provide low-rent housing 
for aged citizens and organized a 
nonprofit group called Kiwanis Vil- 
lage Society to do the job. An ini- 
tial boost for the project came from 
a city grant of 2.76 acres of land for 
the development site. In addition, 
the city agreed to provide all serv- 
ices, including water, sewage system, 
and a gravel road. 

The first six dwellings were built 
with a one-third construction 
grant from the provincial govern- 
ment, plus funds donated by Ki- 
wanis members and by firms in the 
building material and construction 
business. The architect and the con- 
tractors also donated their services. 
Then, two more dwellings were built 
with materials donated by a Kiwanis 
member and labor donated by tech- 
nical school students. Finally, the 34 
units comprising the bulk of the new 
42-unit project were built under a 
financing scheme based on one-third 


cost 


for 








th € age d 


private grants, one-third mortgage 
financed through the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation and 
underwritten by the Kiwanis Club, 


and one-third construction § grant 
from the province. 
Total cost of the project was 


about $300,000. with unit costs av- 
eraging about $6000 each. With unit 
rentals set at $20 a month and util- 
ity averaging about $12 a 
month, the all-inclusive housing cost 
of about $32 a month can be met 
by a couple receiving totally $80 a 
month Canadian old age pension, 
leaving some $50 a month for food, 
clothing, etc. 


costs 


CITY AID—ROCHESTER 

Citizen interest, voluntary contri- 
butions, and virtually gratis terms 
from the city for leasing buildings 
and grounds—that’s been the com- 


bination that has produced low- 
rental dwellings for the aged in 
Rochester, New York. Rochester’s 
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27-unit Cobbs Hill Homes came 
about under these circumstances. 

In the first place, the buildings in 
which the units are located were 
once prisoner-of-war barracks. Then, 
like so many other wartime housing 
structures, the buildings began an 
odyssey of re-use, going first unde 
state management for housing vet- 
eran families. When that housing 
need subsided, the buildings and 
grounds went under city ownership 

Another housing need, this time 
for the aged, arose, meanwhile, and 
a group of Rochester citizens formed 
a nonprofit group called Senior Citi- 
zens Homes, Inc. to try to alleviate 
the problem. They arranged to lease 
the old P.O.W.. structures and 
grounds from the city for $1 a year, 
fixed the apartments up, and rented 
them for $50 a month to folks over 
65 who were in bad need of good 
housing. Management job is done by 
a professional housing manager who 
offered to take the Cobbs Hill job 
on a voluntary basis. Tenants are 
selected not only on the basis ef 
housing need and age but also, inso- 
far as possible, for compatibility as 
neighbors. There are no admission 
restrictions on the basis of race or 
creed. 

Judging from newspaper accounts 
of interviews with the Cobbs Hill ten- 
ants, they’re tickled pink about thei 
new homes. One thing the tenants 
particularly like about the apart- 
ments are the showers. The Senior 
Citizens Homes group regretfully left 
the showers in the units for lack of 
funds to provide tubs. They did. 
however, add grab rails, convenient 
stools, and wheel chair ramps where- 
ever necessary. To their surprise and 
delight, they later discovered that 
most of the tenants really preferred 
the shower arrangement; they felt it 
was much safer than any kind of tub. 

The tenants also have some im- 
portant assets at Cobbs Hill: one of 
the apartments has been converted 
into a community room and furn- 
ished with donated TV and radio 
sets and other recreational facilities. 
This community space at the same 
time serves as an office for a visiting 
nurse who operates in the neighbor- 
hood: hence. when she checks in 
every morning, she is available for 
taking care of tenants’ immediate 
medical problems and, if any of them 
need clinical attention, she makes 
the arrangements, later follows up 
with the necessary medical treatment. 
This nurse also conducts periodical 
seminars on hygiene, diet. colds. how 
to keep cool in hot weather. etc. 
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Layout of Santa Barbara 
cottage for elderly 


Senior Citizens Homes, Inc. has 
been quite pleased with the way its 
Cobbs Hill development has worked 
out and plans are now afoot to build 
30 more dwelling units for the aged 
For this expansion work the group is 
hoping for some help from the state 
by way of a loan under the limited 
dividend law 


PHILANTHROPY—SANTA BARBARA 

Another example of community in- 
terest providing the spark behind 
creation of housing for the aged can 
be found in Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia. There the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services has promoted into 
reality a 26-unit housing develop- 
ment for senior citizens complete 
with an adjacent recreation center 
at a monthly unit rental of only 
$32.50, including utilities 

The recreation center came first. 
back in 1952, and was really the 
start of it all. The AWVS was work- 
ing out plans for their Senior Cente1 
when they became impressed with 
the acute need for adequate housing 
for the aged. With funds contributed 
by AWVS members and others, they 
undertook construction of 14 low- 
rent dwellings next door to the 
Senior Center (see November 1952 
JouRNAL, page 408). Then just last 
fall the AWVS added 12 more units 
to that 
financing. 


number through = similar 

Each of the 26 separate cottages 
in the development has a sizable liv- 
ing room with an adjoining kitchen- 
ette, closed off by louvered doors: a 
small but well-equipped bedroom 
with storage closets: and a bath with 
convenient low tub and shower 
Tenants, who are chosen on the basis 
of housing need, have been very sat- 
isfied with their new homes. 
evidenced by the fact that no one 
has moved out, though three tenants 
have died while living there. 


Che financial statement for the 
project shows no mortgages or liens 
of any kind against the project and 
reveals that the housing units them- 
selves more than pay for their opera- 
tion. Excess funds from rentals, how- 
ever, go toward making up the 
money lost in operating the Senior 
Center. The relatively small remain- 
ing total deficit has thus far been 
picked up by contributions from the 
AWVS and others, plus some sav- 
ings interest. The prospect is that the 
more units added to the develop- 
ment, the closer the whole operation 
will come to being self sustaining 


PRIVATE INVESTORS—ARIZONA 

Still another kind of housing de- 
velopment for the aged is just now 
beginning to spring up in Young- 
town, Arizona, a small community 
about 16 miles from Phoenix: an en- 
tire town being built through straight 
private capital investment. Plans call 
for some 1300 private homes, a 40- 
store shopping center, a 20-bed hos- 
pital, a town hall, and a man-made 
lake for fishing and boating. 

Idea behind Youngtown came 
Ben” Schleifer, a New 
Yorker who went to Arizona som 


from “Big 


eight years ago to recover from a bad 
case of asthma. While in the east 
Mr. Schleifer had visited friends who 
lived in an old folks home and de- 
cided *““That wasn’t living place 
was nice, but loaded with regulations 

like radios being off at 10 p.m. and 
the like. It wasn’t home—it was a 
What retired people 
want. he dec ided. Wasa plac e to live 


nice prison.” 


among themselves away from the dis- 
tractions of family-raising and the 
activities of young people. Following 
through on this assumption, he and 
1 group of Phoenix businessmen or- 
ganized the Youngtown develop- 
ment strictly for retired persons and 
destined eventually to require an in- 
vestment of some 10 million dollars 

Already over 130 homes have been 
completed and a lake for fishing 
and boating has been created. The 
first “settlers” come from all over the 
country and from all walks of life 
doctors. farmers, lawyers, servicemen, 
government workers, teachers, trades- 
men—-indicating that Mr. Schleifer’s 
dea has gone over with all kinds of 
people. One retired electrician from 
Yakima. Washington says he has no 
trouble keeping active in Young- 
town. “In a busy community like 
this.” he says. “there’s always some 
When 
{ have time. I do some fishing and 
ird work.” 


ommunity project work on 
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OLD FOLKS HOME 


operated by county housing authority 


DEAN PIEPER of the Forth Worth 
field office of the Public Housing 
Administration brings JOURNAL 
readers word of a unique housing 
authority operation: management of 
an old folks home by the Hidalgo 
County, Texas Housing 

Authority. Part of the acreage of one 
of the authority's farm labor 

camps became the site for the 
home: construction materials came 
from the authority; building labor 
was supplied by the county; 
day-to-day management is super- 
vised by the authority; the old folks 
pay their way for food and 

shelter .. . and everyone is pleased 
and proud of the results. 


Some time ago a Texan was deep- 
ly concerned over a heavy crop ol 
dandelions in his lawn. He tried 
everything—but the solution to thei 
control and disposition eluded him. 
Finally, in desperation, he wrote one 
of the schools in the state. “What 
should he do?” In due course came 
the reply: “We suggest you learn to 
love them.” 

Residents of the lush Rio Grande 
Valley have learned to love a small 
group of Texans, who were con- 
cerned with a crop much more im- 
portant than dandelions—their sen- 
ior citizens, who, thanks to the efforts 
of a local housing authority, are now 
enjoying the sunset years in comiort 
and dignity. 

“Most remarkable stepchild a 
housing authority could have,” said 
a government official, proudly de- 
scribing the Memorial Old Folks 
Home at Weslaco, Texas, a direct 
offspring of the Hidalgo County 
Housing Authority. 

“We think so,” agreed the board 
of commissioners. 

How a housing authority came to 
administer what is now a self-sup- 
porting old folks home with prop- 
erties valued at more than $100,- 
000 is an eyebrow-raising story, re- 
markable, not only in that it offers 
a shining ray of hope to those con- 
cerned with the problems of the old- 
sters, but also in its demonstration 
that “forgotten seniors” need not be 
forgotten at all: 


“Don’t 
Home with that of just another small 


confuse this Memorial 
farm,” admonishes 
Otto Belcher, executive director of 
the Hidalgo county authority. “These 
people pay their own way. They're 
not subsidized, nor are they wards.” 

He concedes he and his commis- 
sioners were a little apprehensive 
when they first stepped into the op- 
eration. “We didn’t know what to 
expect, what we were getting into.” 

Today, ask anyone in the Valley 
about the Memorial Old _ Folks 
Home. “Mighty fine thing,” they'll 
answer quickly. “Should have had 
something like this a long time ago.” 


county poor 


Home’s History 


The home didn’t come into being 
on a breeze but, rather, on the wings 
of a gusty wind, swirling the per- 
plexity of its problems over the coun- 
tv’s officialdom for many months. 

Originally, Hidalgo County, just 
as hundreds of other small political 
subdivisions throughout the nation, 
operated its old folks home or poor 
farm as one of those “necessary 
evils.” Just like the slums, it was 
there. Its financial support was mea- 
ger, its operation left much to be 
desired. The buildings had been 
condemned but, because no other 
place was available, a move was sty- 
mied. Moreover, few of the residents 
could fall back on their friends, even 
had they wanted to move, and there 
was an understandable hesitation to 
become a burden on distant rela- 
tives. 

Then too, the City of Edinburg 
wanted the home moved. Where, 
they didn’t say. “Just get it away 
from this community,” they told the 
county court. 





The problem was tossed in the 
judicial lap of Milton D. Richard- 
son, an ex-school teacher turned 
judge. A native Texan, he was anx- 
ious about the situation but at a loss 
for a solution. 

“What are we going to do with 
our old folks?” he commented to 
Truett Hubbard, during a court re- 
cess one day. 

Hubbard is a former Air Force 
flier and an attorney. He moved into 
the» Valley after his release from 
service in World War II, hung out 
his shingle, and became legal coun- 
sel for the Hidalgo County Housing 
Authority. He didn’t have the an- 
swer to the judge’s question but 
promised to give it some thought. 
He casually tossed it on the table 
during a meeting of the housing au- 
thority’s commissioners a short time 
later. 

Authority’s History 


Two farm labor camps are op- 
erated by the Hidalgo County Hous- 
ing Authority. One camp is located 
on the outskirts of McAllen; the 
other at Weslaco, some 17 miles 
southward and not far from the 
fabulous Rio Grande River. Both 
are in the heart of the rich agri- 
cultural empire that produces some 
235 million dollars worth of citrus 
fruits, cotton, and vegetables yearly. 

Originally constructed under the 
Farm Security Administration’s pro- 
gram, the camps were acquired by 
the county housing authority follow- 
ing its organization in 1948. Actu- 
ally, the county authority was created 
specifically to administer the camps, 
taking jurisdiction over the proper- 
ties from the Department of Agri- 
culture. When Congress transferred 
such camps to the Public Housing 
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Administration, the latter agency 
continued the operating agreement 
with the county authority. 

There were numerous legal stipu- 
lations, requirements, and regula- 
tions involved in the various trans- 
fers but the original use permit 
granted to the county authority stip- 
ulated that any so-called “profits” 
from the labor camps be used for 
“public purposes.” The camp did 
make money and Hubbard, at the 
meeting at which he raised the ques- 
tion about the old folks, suggested 
perhaps some of the profits might 
be used to rehabilitate the Edinburg 
Home. 

“Too costly, and not wanted,” was 
the decision. 

“Then why not use some of the 
land at the Weslaco camp for an 
entirely new home?” he asked. 


Authority-Home History 


That suggestion fanned a spark. 
Any reason why the commissioners 
couldn’t? They didn’t know, so they 
set Hubbard to find out. 

The Weslaco camp originally con- 
tained some 96 acres of land. Could 
the camp reduce its acreage to make 
room for an old folks home? It 
could, the commissioners eventually 
decided. 

They joined with the county court 
in requesting the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to declare 20 acres sur- 
plus and explained what they had 
in mind. 

Federal officials granted the re- 
quest and the land was purchased 
by the housing authority. The au- 
thority and the county court, mean- 
while, drew up a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that stipulated that the au- 
thority was to provide funds for the 
materials; the county was to provide 
construction supervision and prison 
labor for the actual work; and, upon 
completion, the housing authority 
was to operate the home. 

The first shovel of dirt was turned 
on an overcast day in November 
1950. Into the plans went the labor 
of love from numerous civic sources, 
both within and outside the Magic 
Valley. The project became a foun- 
tain of inspiration for civic leaders, 
service clubs, municipal and county 
officials, and many others. 

All agreed not to become impa- 
tient with the slowness of construc- 
tion, recognizing that the county had 
other commitments for its labor 
forces. As it turned out, some 22 
months passed before the buildings 
were completed. 
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Mr. 
Otto Belche: 


and Mrs. Dan 


at night, director of 


Despite the span of time needed 
for actual construction, the work it- 
self was solid. First completed was 
the main administration and “home” 
building, a long, low 
sembling a 


structure re- 
wide-mouth U. ‘The 
wings contain rooms for men on one 
side, women on the other. In the 
center is the lobby: behind the lobby 
the modern, spacious kitchen, food 
locker, and such. Off the kitchen is 
the dining room, with a capacity for 
50 persons. 

After completion of the main 
building came a laundry, a small 
hospital ward, storage and_ utility 
buildings. 

The original design of the main 
building called for two persons to a 
room and this arrangement has sub- 
sequently proved to be entirely ade- 
quate and satisfactory. 

“This is not to be a stern ap- 
proach to the regimentation of senior 
citizens,” the sponsors agreed. “We 
want these people to be comforta- 
ble and happy, with a minimum of 
restrictions, a maximum of free- 
dom.” 

Furnishings 

Furnishing the buildings posed a 
problem. There was little to be sal- 
vaged from the old operation at 
Edinburg. Once again the citizens of 
the Valley responded. Entirely 
through voluntary donations, each 
room was completely furnished. 
Texas Governor Allen Shivers, an ex- 
Valley resident, led the list, furnish- 
ing one entire room, now named in 
his honor. Bill Whalen, the energetic 
chairman of the neighboring McAllen 
housing authority, who operates a 


Ross, maintenance 





su pe rintendent and manager, with 


Hidalvo County Housing Authority 


large furniture chain, did likewis« 
Three bankers of McAllen—Elmer 
and Lloyd Benson and “Doc” V. F 
Neuhaus Ty Cobb, a 
local commentator, plugged 
the project and also furnished on 
room. 

When tabulated, it was found that 
citizens had generously 
more than $12,000 in furnishings, 
with a steady trickle of contributions 
constantly acknowledged to replace 
unusable equipment. 

The buildings, lawn, brilliantly 
colored flower gardens, portal drive- 
way, and other physical properties 
cover approximately five acres. The 
remaining 15 acres have been put 
under cultivation by the Texas Ex- 
perimental Station, a branch of the 
Texas A & M extension service. Pro- 
fits from the crops go to the home 
and average about $1000 yearly. 

Management 

The board of commissioners of the 
Hidalgo County Housing Authority 
at regular intervals becomes the 
board of directors of the home. Pri- 
mary responsibility for its operation 
is shouldered by Belcher as executive 
director. He, in turn, has delegated 
direct management responsibilities 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ross, who now 
supervise day-to-day operations. Ross 
acts as the maintenance man; his 
wife, who spent 17 years in the food 
handling business, is the 
trator. 

“I feel that God called me to per- 
form this work,” she says. 

She watches over her flock like a 
wary mother hen. Occupancy aver- 
between 30 and 40 


followed suit 
radio 


contributed 


adminis- 


ages persons, 











Birthdays are celebrated with cakes 
but the candles are symbolica’, since 
90-year oldsters are not uncommon. 





Otto Belcher, executive directo of 
the Hidalgo County Housing 
Authority 





Manager of the Home, right, Mrs. 
Dan Ross, and her two assistants 
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although the home can accommo- 
date many more. 

“Our people are proud,” she re- 
lates. “They may be in their twi- 
light years, but they are as inde- 
pendent as they can be.” 

The home operates on a cash, 
pay-as-you-go basis with each resi- 
dent contributing the major portion 
of his pension or similar income for 
his sustenance. County court officials 
also worked out an arrangement 
under which charity cases can be ac- 
cepted temporarily at the same rate 
as regular occupants. This income 
is sufficient to operate the home, 
Mrs. Ross reports. 

Eligibility requirements are defi- 
nite and adhered to: a prospective 
tenant must have resided in Hidalgo 
county for at least three years: must 
be a recipient of old age assistance, 
either state or federal: must be with- 
out supplemental financial aid; be 
of sound mind; and, of course, be 
at least 65 years old. 

Mrs. Ross likes to say “people 
live longer in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley’—-and this theory seems to hold 
true. Eldest of the home’s residents 
is Teofilo Reyna, well past the 100- 
year mark. Perry Clark is 98: Scotty 
McCollough is 92. At one time, Mrs. 
Ross had 11 persons over the age 
of 90. 

She likes to think that the pleas- 
ant environment, gracious surround- 
ings, and comfortable conditions 
contribute also to a longer life. James 
Eezell, 96, for example, gained 40 
pounds after he moved from the 
old Edinburg home. Moreover, at the 
time of the move, he had to use two 
canes. Two months after the trans- 
fer, he threw away one cane and 


used to take his constitutienal walk 
of up to half a mile a day. 

“Could still read without his 
glasses, too,” Mrs. Ross recalls. 

The senior citizens have plenty to 
occupy their time. They are ex- 
pected to care for their individual 
quarters, with an assist now and 
again from the staff. For recreation 
there is television, radio, plenty of 
magazines, social hours, games, card 
and domino parties. 

Religious services are held twice 
weekly, Valley clergymen donating 
their time. Meals are always opened 
with someone saying grace. “We've 
had five conversions, too,”” Mrs. Ross 
relates. 

Meals are not elaborate but are 
wholesome and complete. One day 
the housing commissioners dropped 
in, unannounced, about luncheon 
time. They were invited to smoth- 
ered steak, corn, creamed onions, 
cabbage slaw, apple pie cobbler, but- 
termilk, and ice tea. 

For breakfast, a typical meal might 
include hot and cold cereal, fruit, 
bacon and eggs, toast, milk, and 
coffee. Dinner might include cheese, 
a salad, ice cream, hot buttered 
rolls, and sweet milk. On Sundays, 
chicken and dressing; on Wednes- 
day mornings, hot cakes and cereals 

Now that the newness of the proj- 
ect has worn off, Valley residents 
accept the home with pride. 

“All depends upon how you look 
at an old folks home,” asserts C. O. 
Williams, chairman of the author- 
ity’s board. “We don’t feel we’ve 
shunned the care of our senior Citi- 
zens. We don’t feel they have been 
deposited behind forgotten 
and neglected. Neither do they.” 

The other members of the board 


walls. 


Horace Etchison. vice-chairman: 
C. B. de la Garza; V. C. Thompson; 
and R. G. Yingling 

Since its completion, the housing 
authority hasn’t contributed a nickel 
in cash for the home’s operation. 


agree. 


True, the board has on occasion sent 
some of the authority’s maintenance 
personnel to help with heavy jobs 
“Tt’s to be expected,” says Belcher. 

Officials of the Public Housing 
Administration supplement the au- 
thority’s pride in the accomplish- 
ment. Marshall W. Amis, field di- 
rector for the Fort Worth region, 
highly lauds the authority for its at- 
titude. “You'll get 
from us on it,” he asserts. 


no complaints 
. which 
is a lucky break for him, since a 
complaint department was not in- 
cluded in the plans for the home. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 43) 
stipends of $1200. The deadline for 
applications is March 15. For infor- 
mation, write: William J. Ronan, 
dean of the graduate school of pub- 
lic administration and social service, 
New York University, Room 520, 
Main Building, Washington Square. 
New York 3, New York. 

5—-A new scholarship has been 
made available for graduate studies 
in city or regional planning at 
Harvard University during the 
academic year 1956-57. The scholar- 
ship assistance, offered by the Alfred 
Bettman Foundation, totals $1200 
and is open to one or more students 
either already enrolled or accepted 
for admission in the department of 
city planning and landscape archi- 
tecture. 

6—The University of North Caro- 
lina has anounced three types of 
financial assistance that could be 
used for graduate study in the de- 
partment of city and regional plan- 
ning: (a) the department offers 
assistantships, with stipends of $810 
(applications must be in by April 
1); (b) the Institute for Research 
in Social Science has available as- 
sistantships beginning at $1350 (ap- 
plications must be submitted by 
March 1): (c) the graduate school 
is offering special scholarships of 
$1000 plus tuition for first-year grad- 
uate students in all departments. 

7—The University of Illinois’ 11th 
annual short course in residential 
construction was held in January 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Small Homes Council and the di- 
vision of university extension. High- 
lights of the two-day session. in ad- 
dition to talks on various types of 


design and construction, were dis-’ 


cussions on remodeling and rehabil- 
itation; “Sociological Aspects of De- 
clining Neighborhoods,” “Land Eco- 
nomics,” and “Improving Neighbor- 
hoods.” Participants visited the coun- 
cil’s Home Research Center. 


DATA ON FAMILIES WHO MOVED 
INTO PUBLIC HOUSING IN 1954 


What kind of families are mov- 
ing into public housing these days? 

Some answers, based on the 1954 
record: the average family has 3.91 
members, of whom 2.10 are minors, 
the family’s net income is $2026, 
it pays $34 a month rent in its new 
low-rent project home. 

These statistics emerge from the 
1954 public housing “move-in” rec- 
(Continued column three, page 64) 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from December 31 to January 31: 2, brimging 
the total to 81 as of February 1, 1956. 


Names of new communities: Sitka, Alaska; Thomasville, Georgia. 








PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of December 31, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 
Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 340 124 106 110 
Locations 218° 99 96 73 
Amounts $553,665,661 





Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances ‘Temporary Loans Capital Grant 
Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 355 82 105 
Amount $20,706,677 $185,056.88 1 $185,036,371 
*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
“Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 











Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 








PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, '55) 
(As of December 31, 1955) 
Progress of Projects 
Under Annual 


Construction Construction 





Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 54,927 20,949 191,928 
Projects 141 56 1,357 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six years 
for 830 localities, with construction started in 809, completed in 794 
*Construction not started. 


Housing Amendments of 1955 
(45,000 units authorized) 

Applications 

In Process 


Preliminary Planning Under Annual 
Authorized Contributions Contract 

Units 8.530 16,494 200 

Localities ; 53 1 


Source: Public Housing Administration Semi-Monthly Progress Report 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (Sections 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Locality Purpose of Study 


St. Louis Commercial, industrial structure obsolescence 
Massachusetts Community cooperation in urban renewal 
New Orleans (two grants 1) Records for urban renewal program; (2) 
code enforcement mediation board 
Citizen participation in small communities 
Douglas, Georgia Small community “workable program” 
New York State Housing code guide for small communities 


| ennessee 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 

State, Regional, or Metropolitan 
Recipient of Grant 
Rhode Island ~ 


Tennessee 


Scope of Assistance 


Hurricane damaged coastal communities 
Seven communities 


Alabama Thirty-three municipalities 
Atlanta Metropolitan area 

Pulaski County, Arkansas County area 

Detroit Surrounding counties 


New Hampshire 
University of Arkansas 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 

Rhode Island 
Cuyahoga County 
Baton Rouge 
Springfield, Ohio 
Connecticut 

Savannah 


Six communities 

Four communities 

Five communities 

Fourteen flooded communities 

Seven towns 

Greater Cleveland area 

Baton Rouge. Parish of East Baton Rouge 
Clark County 

Naugatuck and Farmington River Valleys 
Metropolitan area 
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Stamford’s new Southfield Village 
North sets “an architectural stand- 
ard that may well influence future 
design and construction of much 
public as well as private housing.” 

That’s the way the magazine 
Progressive Architecture has evalu- 
ated the new low-rent development 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Stamford, Connecticut. Yet this 
project, which may be destined to 
serve as a model of design, had an 
inauspicious beginning as 
choice merchandise. Predominantly 
made up of high-rise buildings, it is 
a far cry from the row house devel- 
opment originally contemplated and 
represents a radical departure from 
the low-slung residences of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. The high- 
rise idea was sold to the reluctant 
housing authority only after land ac- 
quisition difficulties forced a choice 
between two alternatives: a cutback 
on the number of units to be built 
or high-rise buildings, 


second- 





The authority may have been a 
skeptical buyer but, today, after more 
than a year’s experience in operat- 
ing the federally-aided project, it has 
declared itself a satisfied customer. 
Robert S. Demms, executive direc- 
tor, reports that the authority is 
“pleased with both the operation 
and appearance of the 
“The major objective,” he said, “was 


project.” 


to obtain the pleasantest living con- 
ditions possible with high-rise build- 
ings. This, we feel, we have accom- 
plished.” 

The project was conceived by 
Architect William Ballard of New 
York City, who, undaunted by the 
problem of providing living quarters 
for 247 families on a 6.72-acre site, 
injected into the four eight-story and 
three two-story buildings of the proj- 
ect a brand of livability well adapted 
to families with children, The build- 
ings cover 15.41 per cent of the total 
site and supply housing at a density 
of 40.7 families per acre. Despite the 






























SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


reluctant Stamford authority 
buys high-rise idea 
—and likes it fine 


tenants into the 
sky-reaching elevator buildings, there 


concentration of 


is plenty of elbow room for indoor 
and outdoor living, both at ground 
level and eight stories up. 

Large Family Units 

To begin with, apartments special- 
ly sized to large families were pro- 
vided. Each two-story building has 
six four-bedroom duplex apartments, 
giving the project a total 18 units of 
this size. Each of these units, in ad- 
dition to the sleeping quarters, has a 
kitchen with a dining area, a living 
room, and a bath. 

In the high-risers, the first two 
floors of each building are made up 
of three-bedroom duplex apartments 
(see floor plan) that not only sup- 
ply easy access to the out-of-doors 
for the larger families who need it 
most, but also lighten the load on 
the elevators that serve the upper 
stories, where the smaller apartments 
are located. There are 88 three-bed- 
room, 144 two-bedroom, and 24 
one-bedroom units in the project 

Open-air Galleries 

High-rise design was not the only 
architectural frontier into which the 
local authority ventured with South- 
field Village North. In accepting the 
architect's plans, the authority bold- 
ly lined itself up with the few other 
eastern cities that have experimented 
with open galleries as a device for 
injecting family-type living accom- 
modations into tall buildings. The 
gallery concept, first tried in the 
mid-west (in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland), was slow to travel east- 
ward. Providence, with its Hartford 
Park project (see January 1954 
JourRNAL, page 18), probably was 
the pioneer among the northeastern 


cities; Philadelphia soon followed 





— 


were 








with Schuylkill Falls (see June 1954 
JouRNAL, page 198) ; and Baltimore, 
with its newly opened Lafayette 
Court high-risers is the latest to join 
the ranks of gallery-minded public 
housers. 

The semi-private open-air galler- 
ies along the front of Southfield Vil- 
lage North’s high buildings give each 
cluster of apartments a custom-made 
play area for children—or an out- 
door relaxation spot, with a view of 
Long Island Sound, for adults. The 
kitchen window of each upstairs 
apartment faces the gallery, so that 
a mother can keep an eye on young- 
sters at play, while the only other 
windows on the gallery side (bath- 
rooms and storage closets) are frost- 
ed to insure privacy. The galleries 
widen at each pair of apartments to 
provide plenty of room for play pens, 
baby carriages, chairs, etc. 

While open galleries often have 
been criticized as being unsafe for 
children, Southfield Village North’s 
are considered childproof and the 
authority reports that there have 
been no problems to date. The rail- 
ings are 5 feet high and pitched in- 
ward, so that very small children 
cannot climb them and the expand- 
ed metal mesh fencing has only one- 
inch perforations, so that there’s no 
room for a foothold. 

In addition to supplying upstairs 
play space to supplement the ground 
level recreation areas (small areas 
near the buildings and a large play- 
ground with a ball field), the galler- 
ies have other advantages: they 
provide cross ventilation for all 
apartments; they eliminate dark, ill- 
ventilated interior corridors; and 
they add a great deal to the appear- 
ance of the project. 

Other Design Features . 

The use of color and decorative 
detail gives the project an individu- 
ality that, according to Progressive 
Architecture, “lends these buildings 
a human quality often lacking in 
low-rental projects.” 

Grill-type brickwork adds interest 
to the exterior appearance and 
serves to conceal the elevator lob- 
bies on the upper six levels and the 
fire stairs at the ends of the buildings 
(see pictures). To complement the 
pink brick of the structures, door- 
ways are painted yellow or green and 
the undersides of the firestairs are 
clear blue. 

Structural frames and floor slabs 
of the buildings are reinforced con- 
crete. Exterior cavity walls have an 
outside face of common brick and 
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interior withes of light-weight aggre- 
gate blocks, exposed to match inter- 
ior partitions of the same material. 
Two oil-fired, low-pressure boilers in 
a central plant supply steam heat for 
all buildings. 

An unusual complement to the 
design of the project is an ivy-cov- 
ered, field stone smoke house that 
for more than 100 years has been 
standing on the same spot (see pic- 
ture, top of page 54). The architect 
and the authority agreed to retain 
the landmark as an ornamental re- 
minder of the past. 

Facts and Figures 

Construction cost of the entire 
project, including full site develop- 
ment, was $2,887,000, or about 
$2166 per room, $10,536 per apart- 
ment. 

Muzzillo and Tizian were the me- 
chanical engineers; Fraioli-Blum- 
Yesselman, structural engineers: 
Ralph Eberlin, civil engineer; and 
Marianne MacMaster, landscape ar- 
chitect. 

Construction materials used in- 
clude asphalt tile, Armstrong Cork 
Company; built-up roofing, Kop- 
pers Company, Inc.; thermal insula- 
tion, The Celotex Corporation: 
glass-fiber roof insulation, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation; gut- 
ters and downspouts, Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc.; aluminum and steel 
sash windows, Ceco Steel Products: 
exterior and interior paint and stain, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. 

Among the suppliers of equip- 


ment were Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corporation, refrig- 
erators; Slattery & Brother, Inc., gas 
ranges; American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, water 
closets, tubs, and lavatories: C. F 
Church Manufacturing Company, 
toilet seats; The Philip Carey Man- 
ufacturing Company, accessories and 
medicine cabinets; United States 
Radiator Corporation, heating equip- 
ment; C. A. Dunham Company, unit 
heaters and controls; Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., lighting fixtures 
Architect Ballard also has com- 
pleted plans for a state-aided mod- 
erate rental project for the Stamford 
area. Known as Vidal Park, the 
project is now under construction. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING SOLD— 


Massachusetts 1946 veterans housing closing out 


Public housing sold for private 
ownership, with both parties to the 
transaction satisfied with the terms. 
That’s the final chapter now being 
written for a unique Massachusetts 
veterans housing program that will 
soon have placed almost 1750 dwell- 
ing units on the private market. And 
the story, which began with a 1946 
law authorizing the provision of 
needed housing for the state’s return- 
ing World War II servicemen, prom- 
ises to have a happy ending not only 
for the veterans and investors now 
buying the properties, but also for 
the cities that are selling them. 

Under the terms of the program, 
the state agreed to reimburse a city 
for up to 10 per cent of develop- 
ment costs on housing constructed 
for veterans, at a rate of 2 per cent 
annually for five years. A city was 
to hold title to the houses and, at the 
end of the five-year period, was to 
act as agent in selling the structures, 
with the veteran tenant to be given 
first priority as a purchaser and any 
other veteran, second priority. 


The Record 


Construction under the program 
totaled 1745 units. Most of the 
dwellings were in one- or two-family 
structures; only in Boston’ were 
apartment-type buildings used. Bos- 
ton’s full share in the program in- 
cluded five such multiple-dwelling 
projects—a total of about 315 units 

and about 1000 units in one- and 
two-family structures. 

Of the 439 units in scattered com- 
munities throughout the state, 366 
had been sold as the year 1955 closed 
and both the sellers and purchasers 
were reported highly satisfied with 
the results. According to Charles P. 
Norton of the State Housing Board, 
supervisor of the program, many 
cities have been reimbursed for their 
investments or, through taxes, soon 
will make up the difference between 
total construction-operation costs and 
sale prices. Some localities have re- 
ported financial gains through the 
sales. And the veteran purchasers are 
doing all right, too, As the purchase 
loans have been insured by the Vet- 
erans Administration, VA valuations 
have determined the sales prices. 
One veteran, Mr. Norton said, exer- 
cised his option to buy the home in 
which he had been living and a week 
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later sold the house for $1700 more 
than he had paid for it. 


Boston 


Only in Boston has the sellout of 
the 1946 veterans program met with 
any pronounced sales resistance, with 
the multi-unit buildings bringing on 
the major headaches. Although most 
of the apartment buildings usually 
have been assessed at more than 75 
per cent of construction costs and 
though the Boston authority in its 
sales brochure emphasized that no 
rent limits would have to be observed 
by the purchaser, the buildings were 
sold this winter at a total price of 
only about 1.4 million dollars. The 
sales included a 121-unit project, 
built at a cost of $1,693,443, sold to 
Pik Record, Inc. of Brooklyn for 
$607,651 and four projects, built at 
a total cost of $2,597,139, which 
went to Maurice Stahl of New York 
City for $827,150. The one- and 
two-family homes have been fairly 
popular items on the private market. 
Of the 17 single-family units and 
about 495 two-family houses built 
under the program, all but 13 two- 
family structures had been sold or 
were in the process of being sold as 
the new year began. 

The city in 1948 appropriated 20 
million dollars to finance the pro- 
gram (see June 1948 JouRNAL, page 
153) and in the next few years about 
3.3. million dollars of this money 
went for the construction of the five 
multiple-dwelling projects. Because 


of the five-year state subsidy 
amounting to about $19 a month 
for each apartment), the rents were 
established between $60 and $70 per 
month. The city’s losses on its pro- 
gram participation have been esti- 
mated by the state board of housing 
at about 29 per cent, largely be- 
cause of these projects. However, 
Mr. Norton emphasizes that this loss 
will eventually be recovered now 
that the buildings are on the tax 
rolls. And, taking the over-all view, 
he considers the 1946 veterans hous- 
ing program to have been a “highly 
successful” experiment. 

Meanwhile, still in operation in 
Massachusetts is another veterans 
housing program, initiated in 1948, 
under which the state guarantees 
local housing authority bonds up to 
200 million dollars and, further, may 
subsidize these projects up to 2.5 per 
cent of development cost. About 
15,460 units built under the pro- 
gram in 88 municipalities are now 
occupied. 


Other Experience 

Only comparable experience in 
the sale of public housing for private 
ownership was rolled up when the 
rural slum clearance program unde 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937 was liquidated last year (see 
August-September 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 278). And the possibility is 
that New York state may try a “rent 
option” plan in its new program for 
small communities (see page 62 
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SOCIAL BENEFITS OF GOOD HOUSING 


in Toronto’s old Regent Park area in 1947. there were 
174 arrests in the east section alone. In 1950 and 1951, after the 
new housing was built, there were no arrests 
since 185 families entered the project, there has not been a single 
which required entry of the police 
into any of the apartments. A similar record was noted by the fire 
chief, who recorded 18 fires in 1947, and only one in 1950 and 
1951, with total damage of no more than $5. 

“The multiplication of such records by the redevelopment of 
other depressed areas in the city would have substantial social bene- 
fits. It has been noted that the pupils lifted out of slum environ- 
ments do better at school; there is less truancy, and they are better 
clothed and fed. Surely the extension of these humanitarian effects 
merits the serious attention of the city authorities.” 

From an editorial in the 'ToRoNTO 
Giose AND Matt, November 1954 
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AID TO BLIND 


rendered by Birmingham housing authority 


LOUIS HARPER, Manager of 
Central City, a 900-unit develop- 
ment of the Housing Authority 

of the Birmingham District, tells 
how a cooperative program 

between the authority and the stat. 
department of rehabilitation is 
giving blind authority tenants a 
chance to earn their living as shop 
keepers. Not only are these blind 
tenants helped—-but their neighbors 
appreciate the service rendered 

by the small shops and project 
management benefits both financially 
and in many intangible ways. 


Close your eyes tightly and imag- 
ine you are in an enclosure 16 feet 
by 12 feet, with counters, shelves, 
and refrigerated units containing 
some 200 different brands of mer- 
chandise, running the gamut from 
safety pins to canned and frozen 
foods. Then, keeping your eyes 
closed, imagine a customer comes in 
and you have to fill his order for a 
loaf of bread, a pair of 27-inch 
brown shoe strings, and a can of 
cream style corn. In payment, he 
gives you a bill that you must 
change, taking out the amount of 
money owed you for the above items. 

If you can successfully imagine 
yourself in this situation, you have 
put yourself in the place of one of 
the operators of the portable vend- 
ing stands located in the low-rerit 
housing projects owned by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the Birmingham 
District. However, the operators of 
these stands do not have to close 
their eyes to create the proper effect. 

For they are blind! 

The fact that they can wait on 
their customers efficiently and do the 
many other things necessary to op- 
erate such a business profitably is a 
monument to their perseverance and 
to the faith and training given them 
by the Alabama state department of 
rehabilitation. 

Authority’s Role 


The housing authority furnishes 
the sites for these stands on a dollar 
a year lease basis, with a 30-day can- 
cellation clause. The stands are con- 
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Clarence E. Mann at door of his new Central City vendine stand 


structed on the sites by the state de- 
partment of rehabilitation and are 
composed of a stained wood and 
processed stone exterior, which 
makes them an attractive addition 
to the project. They are portable, 
which means they can be unbolted 
from the foundation and moved to 
another location. (It might be men- 
tioned that there are some six-yvear- 
olds in the Birmingham projects that 
are capable of doing just that too! 
If there ever was any scepticism 
by local housing officials as to how 
successful this venture could be, it 
has been completely washed away by 
two years of experience with the first 
stand. There might have been a 
feeling at first that there could be a 
problem of pilferage or vandalism 
because the operators were blind and 
could not identify the culprits—but 
nothing of this kind has developed. 
It seems there is an inherent streak 
of honesty in all of us. Even in pet- 
ty thievery, we like to give the vic- 





tims a chance. ‘This characteristic 
probably accounts for the fact that 
newsboys can leave their papers un- 
attended without loss and that 
bread and milk can stand for hours 
on a door step without anyone's 
bothering them. 

Ihe Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham District has more than 
the feeling of the benevolent big 
brother in cooperating with the state 
department of rehabilitation in this 
venture, The operators ol these 
stands are selected from the blind 
tenants of the housing projects and, 
in each case, they have increased 
their pitifully low incomes, received 
either from selling brooms or from 
the welfare department. This in- 
crease in income means they move 
into a higher rent bracket and have 
that grand feeling of making their 
own way. The services these stands 
render are greatly appreciated by 
the other tenants and anything that 
tends to make the tenants happier 
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Visitors from ihe Greater Gadsden Housing Authority look over Birmingham’s 


vending stands run by the blind in aniicipation of starting a similar program. 
Left to right, Harold Harper, Birmingham authority director; H. M. Roper, 


Gadsden maintenance 


superintendent; Clarence E. 
Birmingham stand; Walter B. Mills, 


Mann, operator of a 


Jr., Gadsden authority director; A. C. 


Conyers, Gadsden comptroller; Louis Harper, author of accompanying article; 
B. F. Simms, state rehabilitation department. 


is a boon to a project manager such 
as this writer. 

The operators are selected by rigid 
aptitude tests and are given an in- 
tense period of training at the state 
training schools in Talladega, Ala- 
bama. They are taught how to ar 
range their stocks so they can quick- 
ly wait on a customer. Different 
brands are arranged in accordance 
either with their popularity or alpha- 
betically. Braille markings on pack- 
ages are used and the senses of feel- 
ing, hearing, smelling, and _ tasting 
are exploited to a far greater extent 
than we who are blessed with sight 
use them. A blind person’s memory 
is sharpened by his training, so that 
he can visualize his stock without 
actually seeing it. No bill is changed 
by him for more than one dollar 
unless he can identify the customer 
as one he trusts. 

The original stock for these stands 
is furnished on a trusteeship basis 
by the rehabilitation department. 
The operator must not let his stock 
fall below a minimum level. He 
makes his purchases directly from 
the wholesalers and makes daily re- 
ports of all transactions, which are 
checked by the state officials. He 
must set up a sinking fund to amor- 
tize the cost of the building and 
equipment and also to build him- 
self a nest egg. The operator is given 
close supervision and financial as- 
sistance, if necessary, until he is fully 





on his own. This process takes from 
six to 18 months, according to the 
district supervisor for blind work. 
After that time, casual supervision 
and audit him, 
which also protect the 
state’s end of the trusteeship. 

The Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham District is extremely 
proud of being part of this highly 
successful and satisfying three-way 
partnership. It has been pointed out 
by B. F. Simms and H. T. Vance, 
officials of the state department of 
rehabilitation, that the first portable 
vending stand placed in a low-rent 
housing project in the United States 
was the stand opened in Birming- 
ham’s Southtown project two years 
ago. With the recent opening of a 
stand in Central City, five of Bir- 
mingham’s six projects have stands 
in operation and the sixth stand is 
about ready to open in the Smith- 
field project. Several other author- 
ities in Alabama now have stands. 

And so, in the words of Colonel 
Harold Harper, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the Bir- 
mingham District, at the formal 
opening of the Central City stand, 
“Even these merchants in the dark 
can look forward to brighter hori- 
zons of achievement and indepen- 
dence due to the cooperative effort 
that makes these vending stands 
possible and that renders a material 
and spiritual profit to us all.” 


service are given 
serves to 









NAHRO SALUTES... 





With the listing below of indi- 
vidual memberships or subscriptions 
that passed 20-, 15-, 10-, or 5-year 
anniversaries during December of 
last year, the JouRNAL completes a 
year’s listing of such anniversaries as 
they occurred from month to month. 
The “salutes” began in the February 
1955 issue of the JouRNAL and ap- 
peared thereafter in March, April, 
May, June, July, August-September, 
October, and December. 
20 years 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
15-19 years 
Philip W. Bourne, Boston 
Marion Neprud 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimors 
10-14 years 
Thomas S. Bunsa, East Chicago, Indiana 
Milton Burnett, Vancouver, Washington 
Leland L. Vancouver, Wash 
ington 
City College of New York 
New School for Social Research Library, 
New York City 
Bayard Wheeler, Seattle 
5-9 years 
William Barnard, Seattle 
Parker J. Brown, Boston 
University of California, Los Angeles 
R. P. Chesmore, Seattle 
Mrs. Charlotte Colby, 
ington 
Miss Cornelia Grenshaw, Memphis 
Peter Demark, Tacoma, Washington 
Arthur P. Gough, Indio, California 
Legislative Reference Service, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
J. G. Melville, San Francisco 
Oscar Rothstein, Detroit 
Rutgers University Library, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 
Robert T. Sharp, Richmond, California 
James E. Smith, Norfolk, Virginia 
Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research, 
Japan 
Emil Tramonte, Hartford, Connecticut 
E. P. Vignone, Union City, New Jersey 
West Virginia University Library, Mor- 
gantown 
Maxwell C. Wool, Chicago 


The Totals 


The totals for the year’s listings 
run as follows: members with a 
NAHRO affiliation of 20 or more 
years—54; those with memberships 
ranging from 15 to 19 years—172; 
those ranging from 10 to 14—304; 
and those ranging from 5 to 9—525. 
Thus more than a third of the Asso- 
ciation’s individual members and 
subscribers have supported the or- 
ganization’s program for more than 
five years. 

During the year 1956, the Jour- 
NAL will no longer publish a “salute” 
column. However, as renewing mem- 
bers in any of the above categories 
pay their 1956 dues, special 5-, 10-, 
15-, and 20-year certificates will be 
sent to them. 


Laase, 


Tacoma, Wash 
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HONOLULU'S OWNER PARTICIPATION 
REDEVELOPMENT PLAN STARTED 


There is something new under the 
sun. The Honolulu Redevelopment 
Agency has proved it in a 35-page 
report, Something New Under the 
Hawaiian Sun in Redevelopment. 
The pioneering idea: small home 
owner participation in the redevel- 
opment of an 8.5 acre slum tract. 

While an experiment in which the 
owners of small businesses are under- 
taking redevelopment of a commer- 
cial district is already under way 
in Providence, Rhode Island (see 
November 1955 JouRNAL, page 
390), the Honolulu venture, known 
as the Kalihi Triangle project, 
marks the first attempt in which 
home owners are taking the reins in 
an effort to convert a slum into a 
solid residential area. 

In Providence, the specialized na- 
ture of the business area—a kosher 
food market for all of southeastern 
New England—suggested the “do it 
yourself” redevelopment plan. 

In Honolulu, the approach seemed 
feasible for several reasons. First, 
the Kalihi Triangle area is part of 
an attractive surrounding residential 
area. Thus homeowners in the 
blighted area, if they were to join 
in on the redevelopment _ plan, 
would build themselves into this 
pleasant community. Further, an- 
other blighting influence on the over- 
all area is already being removed 
through an earlier redevelopment 
project, also destined for residential 
re-use, thus further fortifying the 
residential character of the com- 
munity (see February 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 46). Third, since the 
Triangle area is small, only a limited 
number of property owners would 
be involved and the task of gaining 
agreements and cooperative efforts 
would not be overwhelming—there 
are only 20 residences in the area 
(three of them multi-family units), 
seven of which have been rated as 
suitable for retention. Finally, the 
landowners would stand to gain 
from the advantages of the general 
redevelopment plan for the 8 acre 
tract—planned to become a neigh- 
borhood of 40 single-family dwell- 
ings served by a new shopping center, 
a 48ll-acre open grass area, new 
highway facilities, and an improved 
street system. 

The biggest problem in effecting 
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the plan is expected to be straighten- 
ing out of lot lines and replanning 
the area into a reasonable residential 
community; in order to do so the 
owners must agree to the giving and 
taking of land between themselves so 
that they end up with lots sized to fit 
the plan. Thus the success of what 
is called the owner-redevelopment 
method hinges to a great extent on 
the cooperation of the property 
owners. For this reason, before 
launching the enterprise, the rede- 
velopment agency determined that it 
should have at least 60 per cent 
property owner agreement; to date 
14 of the 15 property owners involved 
have given their support to the plan, 
with the last one expected to climb 
onto the bandwagon soon, and legal 
steps now are being taken to resub- 
divide the area in accordance with 
a master plan. 

Other responsibilities of the owner 
participants in the Triangle rede- 
velopment plan are: (1) must clear 
all properties of all structures other 
than those rated as satisfactory for 
retention, rehabilitation, or reloca- 
tion: (2) must fill all cesspools on 
their properties; (3) must construct 
improvements on vacant lots within 
the area in accordance with prede- 
termined provisions; (4) must, with- 
in a specified time limit, build a 
single-family dwelling on each lot. 

On the other hand, the responsi- 
bilities of the redevelopment agency 
are: (1) to furnish the owners with 
technical advice and assistance; (2 
to acquire through eminent domain 
properties of any owner who has 
agreed to the plan but who fails to 
live up to its conditions; (3) to ac- 
quire through negotiations or con- 
demnation all private properties 
whose owners have not agreed to 
participate. 

Exact costs of the owner-rede- 
velopment method have not been as- 
certained but the figure is expected 
to be substantially below the $565,000 
estimated by the agency for a plan 
in which it would undertake acquisi- 
tion and redevelopment of the entire 
area; however, as Edward J. Burns, 
manager of the agency, has pointed 
out, “Whether the cost incurred in 
rendering governmental leadership 
and technical assistance is out of pro- 
portion to the benefits, remains to be 
seen.” 


As to general application of the 
plan, the agency’s report warns that 
the property-owner redevelopment 
has limitations. “Where proposed 
land use is at variance with existing 
owners desires or interests, the 
method would be infeasible : 
Admitting that suitable conditions do 
not exist in the typical slum fringe 
areas around city business districts, 
the report points out, however, that 
the plan’s usefulness in appropriate 
locations “is not diminished.” 


DESEGREGATION POLICY INITIATED 
IN ST. LOUIS LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Desegregation has gone into effect 
in public low-rent projects in St 
Louis. ‘he change in policy was 
precipitated by an order, issued in 
December by United States District 
Judge George H. Moore, that all 
segregation in low-rent projects ol 
the St. Louis authority be called to 
a halt. At a special meeting January 
t, authority commissioners decided 
to abide by the court’s decision and 
to put the new policy in motion as 
expeditiously as possible 

The court order came in answer 
to a suit filed by a group of Negroes 
who said they applied in 1951 and 
1952 for admission into a_ project 
occupied exclusively by white per- 
sons; they never were admitted. The 
judge, maintaining that segregating 
tenants by race is a “violation of the 
Constitution,” ordered that all proj- 
ects be open for occupancy by either 
race. He pointed out that mixed oc- 
cupancy formerly existed in the areas 
now occupied by the projects 


HARTFORD'S REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 
ROLLING AGAIN, AFTER A YEAR 


After a stalemate of more than a 
year, the special relocation problems 
of a church that owns property on 
the site of Hartford’s first redevelop- 
ment project were solved in Novem- 
ber and the redevelopment agency 
is just about set to get work rolling 
again. In prospect are (a) final ap- 
proval by the Urban Renewal 
Agency of the new plans (URA’s in- 
formal blessing was given the pro- 
posal when the negotiating parties 
reached agreement): (b approval 
by the city council; and (c) either 
in a special balloting or in the regu- 
lar elections next fall, approval of a 
bond issue by the voters. 

The problems of the church, which 
managed to keep the necessary bond 
issue off the ballot in the 1954 elec- 
tions (see February 1955 Journat, 
page 52), concerned a _ convent, 
rectory, library, basement-type build- 
ing, and a shed that interfered with a 
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propesed street pattern; the church 
itself was to be left standing on the 
almost 1l-acre redevelopment site. 
After a prolonged period of bargain- 
ing, the redevelopment agency and 
the church came to these terms: the 
auxiliary church buildings will come 
down, yielding 13,688 square feet of 
land to the agency for other pur- 
poses; in return, the church, which 
will take the responsibility for de- 
molishing most of these buildings, 
will get $240,000 and 7088 square 
feet of land and can rebuild these 
facilities on another side of the 
church building proper on a site 
where there will be no interference 
with plans for the area. 


LOUISVILLE MOVES TO GET FEDERAL 
AID FOR 496 LOW-RENT DWELLINGS 

Making good the threats he has 
hurled at private builders in recent 
months, Louisville’s Mayor Broad- 
dus im December took the first step 
toward getting more public housing 
for the city. On December 13 the 
mayor issued a formal declaration 
of the city’s need for low-rent dwell- 
ings and the board of aldermen was 
quick to put the resolution in mo- 
tion—enabling the local housing 
commission to make formal appli- 
cation for federal aid. 

Mayor Broaddus for two years 
had been wavering back and forth 
between federal officials and private 
builders to find a way to alleviate 
the city’s need for low-rent apart- 
ments for large Negro families (see 
November 1955 JouRNAL, page 
412). But the surprise action in De- 
cember was his only direct step 
toward using the city’s old federal 
reservation of 496 public housing 
units; in 1949 the city obtained an 
allocation under the Housing Act 
of 1949 for 2000 units: since that 
time, only 1504 units of the total 
have been used. Tentative plans are 
to construct these units in an area 
known as Southwick, where private 
builders had promised to provide the 
needed housing. 

Reaction from real estate inter- 
ests was immediate. John R. Car- 
penter, a member of a private cor- 
poration set up to redevelop South- 
wick, declared “I don’t know any- 
thing that will kill enthusiasm of 
groups like ours any more than this 
decision. of the city administration.” 

The mayor’s resolution was _pre- 
cipitated by a report submitted to 
him by-N. H. Dosker, administrator 
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HHFA RECERTIFIES TWO “WORKABLE PROGRAMS" 

Clarksville, ‘Tennessee, the first city in the nation to win Housing 
and Home Finance Agency approval of its “workable program,” 
in December also became the first city to have its program recerti- 
fied, with Somerville, Massachusetts, recertified in January, running 
a close second. The recertification means the cities will be eligible 
for another year for federal assistance under the Housing Act 


In recertifying Clarksville, HHFA Administrator Albert M. Cole 
praised the city for having made “significant progress in urban re- 
newal” and for setting realistic goals for the coming year. Here, as 
noted by HHFA, are the city’s 1955 accomplishments: a new mini- 
mum standards housing code; a revised land use plan and zoning 
ordinance; a community plan and public improvements program: 
two urban renewal projects under way: increased technical assist- 
ance for the city planning commission; Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration approval of Section 221 mortgage insurance for the use of 
urban renewal relocatees; Public Housing Administration okey for 
the construction of 100 low-rent units; wider citizen participation 


The city’s goals for 1956 are to build community understanding 
of the housing code; further improve the zoning ordinance; refine 
the community facilities program; delineate all residential neighbor- 
hoods on the basis of land use and major thoroughfare plans; add 
a full-time building and housing inspector to the city staff; stimulate 
the interest of private developers in expanding areas for minority 


Somerville’s 1955 accomplishments, as outlined by HHFA, in- 
clude: revision of the zoning ordinance: amending the building 
code; conducting studies of neighborhoods and neighborhood de- 
velopment; taking initial steps toward creating an urban renewal 
coordinating committee; developing a six-year public works plan 
now being incorporated into the city’s budget; increasing citizen 
participation in the urban renewal program. 








of the city housing commission, who 
declared that “It is utterly incon- 
ceivable that private enterprise could 
build... at rents they (large Negro 
families) could afford to pay 
public housing is the only answer.” 
Mr. Dosker said that he could foresee 
no difficulty in securing federal funds 
to finance the units but that formal 
municipal action had to be speeded 
up to meet a June 1956 deadline for 
federal funds. In a letter sent to the 
board of aldermen with the resolu- 
tion, Mayor Broaddus concurred 
with Mr. Dosker. “. . . we have 
spent two years trying to solve this 
without luck,” he said. ‘and there- 
fore, must turn back to (public 
housing ) .”’ 

However, private housing was not 
completely ruled out for the South- 
wick area by the board of alder- 
men. One alderman announced that 
he had helped push through the 
resolution “with the idea that we 


were insuring our allocation of the 


496 units until we can see what 
private enterprise is going to do.” 


Another alderman, speaking for the 
majority of the board, said “We be- 





lieve the need is so great there is 
room for both public and private 
housing for large Negro families.” 


COMMITTEE COMPLETES FIRST-HAND 
STUDY OF PUERTO RICAN MIGRATION 

“The soaring population rise and 
lagging job market in Puerto Rico 
will be major factors in perpetu- 
ating and perhaps increasing migra- 
tion to the mainland for many years 
to come.” This was a finding of par- 
ticipants in a_ special workshop 
sponsored by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the Board 
of Education of New York City. and 
the University of Puerto Rico—who 
spent 30 days on the island to get 
an understanding of the mass migra- 
tion at its source and perhaps come 
up with some suggestions that would 
help out New York City, where the 
greatest impact of the gigantic move- 
ment is felt. 

“Most families migrating from 
Puerto Rico come from a life of dire 
poverty,” the workshop team’s re- 
port, Puerto Rico Mieration, notes. 
“bringing with them all the evils and 
privations inherent in marginal liv- 
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ing.” Pointing out that the “best 
way to help the Puerto Rican is 
through education at ‘his’ level 
of experience and learning,” the re- 
port describes the vast difference 
between the Puerto Rican way of life 
and the American standard of liv- 
ing. 

Here are the reasons, according 
to the report, that families migrat- 
ing from Puerto Rico to the main- 
land have difficulties in adjusting 
to urban living: (1) because of the 
heavy concentration of their num- 
bers in New York City (five out of 
six migrants head for New York): 
(2) because in Puerto Rico they 
have never had the opportunity to 
learn how to use apartment facili- 
ties, how to live in close proximity 
to others. or how to take advantage 
of the kind of cultural and recrea- 
tional outlets available to them on 
the mainland: (3) because they 
have a difficult language barrier: 
and (4) because they have serious 
health and nutritional problems. 

To help New York City cope with 
its problem, the team came up with 
specific recommendations for the 
New York housing authority: care- 
ful screening of Puerto Ricans ap- 
plying for entry into low-rent proj- 
ects to see that they are ready for 
apartment living: orientation and 
education programs for the new- 
comers; strict supervision to see that 
they maintain the standards of the 
project. 

Shifting a large part of the mi- 
gration problem to the federal gov- 
ernment, the workshop team recom- 
mended that federal legislation be 
enacted to provide special aid to 
“cities floundering under the impact 
of mass migration” and that special 
studies be conducted to find wavs 
to prepare Puerto Ricans for entry 
into the mainland; to prepare cities 
for handling the newcomers: and to 
direct the newcomers to regions of 
the country where conditions are 
suitable to receive them. 


RICHMOND SOON TO START ON 
TWO REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


After nine years of planning, the 
Richmond, California redevelopment 
agency is about to embark on two 
redevelopment projects — a_ pilot 
project that will test what is known 
as the “Richmond amendment” to 
the Housing Act of 1954 and a plan 
destined to transform a 95-acre 
blighted area into a modern indus- 
trial section. The only holdup now 
is the weather—California’s pro- 
longed rainy season. 
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INDIANAPOLIS FIRE FIGHTERS TURN SLUM FIGHTERS 





The Indianapolis fire department gave slum clearance efforts a boost and 
saved the city’s redevelopment commission about $2000 by burning down the 
last nine buildings, some of which are shown above. in a rat and vermin in- 
fested area that has been slated for redevelopment since 1947. The firemen 
staged a mock fire-fighting demonstration last fall and the buildings. which 
have had a long history as troublemakers in local courts. were gone and soon 


forgotten 


as plans finally started rolling for rebuilding the area 


The entire 7.25 acre redevelopment area, known as Project B. is surrounded 
by a vast neighborhood of commerce and industry. In the little residential 
island that was Project B before demolition, there were 57 dilapidated build- 
ings housing 124 families. 55 other unsightly buildings (sheds and huts). 47 


outside toilets, and 34 outdoor wells 


have averaged well over 100 per year 


Police calls in the section are said to 
rhe 4.96 acres of the project area slated 


for redevelopment have now been acquired and cleared, with 80 per cent of 
the region already committed for commercial and light industrial development. 


Richmond is virtually a “federal 
city’—about one-third of its area is 
occupied by Lanham Act housing, 
some on land to which title is un- 
certain. Therefore, in 1954, the 
“Richmond amendment” was en- 
acted authorizing the federal govern- 
ment, through the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. to secure full 
title to such lands by filing a 
“declaration of taking”: to assemble 
the properties under one title; and 
then to sell the land to the city. 

However, in selecting a pilot proj- 
ect, the redevelopment agency was 
careful to choose an area with a 
sprinkling of private dwellings so 
that an opportunity would be pro- 
vided for testing out the efficiency 
of local redevelopment machinery. 
The almost 11-acre area selected has 
about nine acres of Lanham housing. 
with the rest of the section in other 
public or private use. It is in a por- 
tion of the city where the opportuni- 
ties for resale are considered to be 


typical and the problems of utilities 
to be minor. Work on the project, 
which is slated for residential re-use. 
is expected to begin at least by 
March 1. A contract for the installa- 
tion of site improvements has been 
awarded and the contractor has in- 
structions to proceed as soon as the 
rains let up 
will move in. 
As the JourRNAL was going to 
press, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration announced its approval of an 
$82,140 grant and a $1.002.140 loan 
for the second project, known as 
Galvin Industrial Park. The area. 
once crowded with 2000 Lanham 
Act units, will offer a parklike set- 
ting for industrial buildings, with 
easy access, by way of new highways. 
to San Francisco Bay area markets 
After resale to private developers, it 
is estimated the project will have cost 
$217,621: the city’s share will be met 
with local contributions in the form 
of street and sewer improvements. 


and then a developer 
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NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK 





seek new ways to render housing aid 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING VIEWED 
AS NEW JERSEY'S TOP PROBLEM 


New Jersey’s most urgent need is 
housing for middle-income families. 
This was the finding of an advisory 
committee that for several months 
studied housing in the state at the 
request of Joseph McLean, New 
Jersey commissioner of conservation 
and economic development. Research 
by the committee revealed the imme- 
diate need for over 120,000 dwelling 
units for families whose incomes 
range between $4000 and $7000. 
Meanwhile, middle-income housing, 
which has been under study by the 
state legislature (see December 
JouRNAL, page 439), may be slated 
for action in the 1956 session, which 
convened in early January. 

In addition to housing for fami- 
lies of various income levels, topics 
under study by the advisory commit- 
tee were: slum clearance and rede- 
velopment; revision of existing laws; 
administration problems; housing foi 
minority groups, the chronically ill, 
the aged, and single person families 

Highlights of the 12-point recom- 
mendation list submitted by the com- 
mittee to Commissioner McLean: 
that the © state 
amended to supply broader powers 
for redevelopment, slum clearance. 
and rehabilitation; that a bond 
referendum be staged to finance 
middle-income housing and that ex- 
isting controls over the use of state 


constitution be 


and municipal funds be loosened to 
stimulate the participation of private 
investors in such housing; that ex- 
pansion and acceleration of the fed- 
eral low-income housing program be 
promoted; that a state program be 
adopted to assist smal! communities 
desiring to take part in the federal 
Title I program and, in order to im- 
plement this action, that a_ state 
minimum standards housing code be 
set up that could be adopted by any 
municipality; that banks and the 
Federal Housing Administration be 
encouraged to make loans for re- 
habilitation on individual parcels of 
land, as well as on a neighborhood 
block plan. 

The committee also urged that 
various study groups be set up to 
analyze specific problems and to pro- 
vide housing statistics for the state 
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and included in its report a com- 
parison of housing legislation in othe1 
states with that of New Jersey. 


NEW YORK STATE LAUNCHES 
NEW PROGRAM, RAISES RENTS 
Housing made the headlines in 
New York State in recent months, as 
the state division of housing em- 
barked on two new projects: (1) the 
launching of a low-rent program that 
calls for the construction of single- 
family dwellings in small communi- 
ties; (2) the increasing of rents in 
state-aided low-rent housing, in or- 
der to broaden the concept of low- 
inceme housing. First hint that some 
action along these lines was in the 
wind came at NAHRO’s annual con- 
ference in October, when Joseph P. 
McMurray, state commissioner of 
housing, outlined actions and aspira- 
tions of the state in a talk on the 
challenge of urban renewal (see No- 
vember 1955 JouRNAL, page 384 
In November, with the publication of 
the state division’s Progress Report 
consideration of these questions was 
re-emphasized 


Single-family dwellings. While the 
state division was still considering 
ways in which to help small com- 
munities work out their housing 
problems, the community of Goshen 

population 3400—turned to the 
state for help and thus touched off 
an unusual experiment calculated to 
bring single-family homes to those 
communities in which it is not 
feasible to build large projects. About 
10 homes are to be built in Goshen, 
a farming and small industry com- 
munity. 

The homes will cost about $12,000 
each, including land costs, and are 
expected to rent for about $25 per 
month, plus utilities. Income levels 
similar to those in use in the large 
state-aided low-rent projects will be 
applied in selecting tenants. To 
maintain a slum-clearance concept 
in the program, some provision will 
be included to force elimination of 
substandard buildings, even though 
it is expected that many houses will 
be constructed on vacant sites. 

Economy measures being consid- 
ered to assure that the program can 
go forward are: having local archi- 
tects plan units in general con- 





formity to plans suggested by the 
division, using prefabricated struc- 
tures, assigning tenants responsibility 
for minor maintenance, letting vil- 
lage officials serve as rent collectors, 
eliminating the community facilities 
characteristics of large projects. 

A unique possibility offered by the 
program was brought out at the time 
of its announcement by the then first 
deputy housing commissioner, Rob- 
ert C. Weaver (see page +1), who 
suggested that, while such thoughts 
are not in the “really active” stage, 
the plan “offers beautiful possibilities 
for eventual tenant ownership.” (See 
page 56 for record on Massachusetts 
“rent option” program, just now 
coming to a successful conclusion. 


Rent hike. “New York is writing 
a new chapter in subsidized low- 
income housing that is certain to 
have national repercussions.” This 
was the prediction of American 
magazine in an editorial supporting 
Commissioner McMurray’s move to 
raise rents in state-aided low-income 
projects in order to broaden the con- 
cept of low-income families. Since 
eligibility for state-aided low-income 
housing is limited to those whose in- 
comes do not exceed six times the 
average maximum rent charged, in- 
creasing the per room rent from $9 
to $12 automatically hikes the in- 
come limit. “We have a responsibility 
under law to all low-income families, 
not only those at the bottom levels,” 
Mr. McMurray said in announcing 
the action. “A family that has to sup- 
port five children on an income of 
$100 weekly before payroll deduc- 
tions is a low-income family.” 

Aside from its new interpretation 
of the term “low-income family,” the 
new policy may save the state money. 
Rent in the state-aided projects is 
based on a particular family’s ability 
to pay: the new families that the 
changed rent schedule makes eligible 
for the projects, since they will have 

higher income, will pay more rent 
ind thus the amount of subsidization 
that the state must pay for the units 
involved will decrease—or disappear. 
On the other hand, families with in- 
comes at the level of the old eligi- 
hilitv schedule, who can still be ac- 
cepted, will meet the higher rents 
by enjoying higher subsidies. 
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ALUMINUM WATER TANKS 


go into Connellsville project 


One of the first public housing 
projects to install automatic gas 
water heaters with aluminum alloy 
tanks is the 100-family North Manor 
development, a low-rent project in 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

Eighty-eight Ruud Alcoa alloy gas 
water heaters were installed by the 
Connellsville Housing Authority to 
give its tenants what amounts to 
domestic hot 
service. The installation of the wate 
heating equipment with non-ferrous, 


personalized water 


red-rust-proof tanks is seen as part 
of a stepped-up trend to use these 
recently introduced aluminum alloy 
tank units not only in private resi- 
dences, but in mass housing as well. 

The new 1.25 million dollar North 
Manor project is composed of 20 
multi-family, buildings. 
Nineteen of the buildings house from 
two to six families each. The other 
building, an apartment-type struc- 
ture, houses 16 families. 

In the 19 smaller buildings, the 
basements have been subdivided to 
provide individual supplemental ten- 
ant quarters. In addition to base- 
ment storage space, each tenant has 
laundry tubs and a 30-gallon Ruud 
extra-fast-recovery water heater. 
Cardest Plumbing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, the plumbing contractor, ran 
the hot water lines to the laundry 
tubs, as well as to bathrooms and 
kitchens upstairs. 

A full-view dial on each water 
heater provides finger-tip tempera- 
ture selection up to 180 degrees. The 
higher temperature water is needed 
for future use of automatic washers, 
should individual tenants _ install 
them. 

A high input, heavy duty 80-gallon 


two-story 
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Ruud unit 
water for the families in the large 
unit. Operating now on one tempera- 


provides domestic hot 


ture, the water heater, with Monel 
tank, furnishes 140-degree hot water 
When any of the 
tenants utilize space provided besids 


for general use 


their laundry tubs to install auto- 
matic washers, this same heavy-duty 
unit may be used to furnish two 
temperatures ol hot water—180- 
degree sanitizing water for the auto- 
140-degree 
mixed outlet water for general us 
estimated that thi 
average requirement of the 100 fami- 
lies will be close to 150.000 gallons 


matic washers and the 


It has been 


of 140-degree water per day 

A sidelight of this installation is 
the fact that the automatic 
eas walter heaters in North Manor 
represent a successful research and 


storagt 


engineering 
long-time Pennsylvania 
firms. The Aluminum Company of 
America joined the Ruud Manufac- 
turing Company in mutually produc- 
tive research to produce the Alcoa 
alloy tanks that 
appliances. 
Natural gas distributed by The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany has three uses at North Manor 
In addition to heating water, gas is 
piped to 19 Sunbeam gravity warm 
air furnaces in the multi-family 
buildings. The apartment i 


development of two 


western 


feature these eas 


house 18 


heated from a  National-United 
States Radiator gas boiler. Gas 
ranges are in 100 kitchens. Natural 
gas flows through master meters. 


with the authority 
bill. 

Ground was broken for the North 
Manor development in April 1954 


paying the gas 


Whipkey 


Johr W. Collins, director of the Cor 
lle auth rity and right Vorman 


Bert fein, authority chairma? 


Che first family arrived early in Jui 
1955. The 100 living quarters ar 
now fully 
John W 
director 
North Manor is the second project 


to be undertaken by the authority 


occupied, according to 


Collins, the authority 


Its 60-unit Greenwood Heights de 
three 
vears ago at a cost of $750,000, using 


velopment was constructed 
state financial assistance. 
Commenting on the North Manor 
development, Executive 
Collins “North 


constructed because of the 


Director 
says: Manor was 
terrific 
need for adequate housing for young 
married couples and pensioners who 
had the proper qualifications salary- 
wise for low-rent housing. During 
the course of accepting applications, 
we had 400 apply. There is still a 
backlog, although all the units have 


long since been filled.” 


left of Ruud Vani 
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As many of you know, the Asso- 
ciation’s “program year” got under 
way immediately after the 1955 an- 
nual conference last fall. All 1956 
committees have now been estab- 
lished and several have already gone 
to work, having held their initia! 
meetings. Others have meetings 
scheduled within the next month or 
two and have their programs out- 
lined. In December, the Board of 
Governors reviewed and approved 
the 1956 budget and made all other 
required fiscal policy decisions. From 
here on, then, ovr job is to ac- 
complish the objectives that we have 
set for ourselves. 

Participation 

Which leads me unavoidably to 
the subject of membership and 
membership participation. Although 
NAHRO has a number of working 
committees and a great many mcm- 
bers participate in their work, it is 
quite obvious that all members of 
the Association cannot serve on com- 
mittees, particularly in any one year 
Every member of NAHRO ought, at 
some time, to have the opportunity 
of experiencing committee service in 
order to get a grasp on the value of 
group thinking and on the over-all 
benefits of our function as a_pro- 
fessional association. We realize, 
however, that achieving such a de- 
gree of participation is not probable, 
perhaps not even possible. It remains, 
therefore, for members at large to 
appreciate the fact that every com- 
mittee member and every officer is 
working for and in behalf of all 
members of the Association. Our 
life line and effectiveness, however. 
is in a broad membership base from 
which to draw experience, ideas, and 
leadership and to which to channel 
results. 


Benefits? 


The question of “what do I get 
out of NAHRO membership?” has 
been asked many times and no doubt 
some answer has been tried an equal 
number of times. I will not inflict 
the old cliché of “you get out of 
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something as much as you put in,” 
since I know that the measure and 
opportunity of “putting in” are per- 
haps as varied as there are members 
Just to belong to NAHRO, it seems 
to me, should provide a sense of 
supporting and being a part ol 
progress. There should be no doubt 
of—and no difficulty in demon- 
strating—the continuous and lasting 
contributions that NAHRO has 
made in the field of housing admin- 
istration and in the betterment of our 
communities. But the Association's 
history of service and advancement 
would not have been possible without 
continuity of membership dues and 
without the willingness of individuals 


to give time and assume _ responsi- 
bility. 

NAHRO was founded on the faith 
and confidence of the Spelman Fund 
(a Rockefeller Foundation associate 
that there were important servic 
opportunities to be fulfilled through 
an association of housing officials 

since broadened to include rede 
velopment and renewal officials 

Grants from the fund supported us 
for many years. But for some time 
now, we have been on our own, sO 
to speak, and have justified that 
early confidence through expanding 
service and continuing progress. W« 
have an obligation—a trust to ful- 
fill—to see that the Spelman Fund’s 
investment continues to “pay div1- 
dends.” 

Recruitment 


But, no matter what the success o1 
achievements of an_ organization. 
voluntary membership does not fol- 
low automatically. Building and re- 
taining membership requires constant 
attention, both to bring new faces 
into the picture and to retain the 
lovalties of existing members. Over 
the years, a number of membership 
campaign approaches have been 
tried by NAHRO, all of them with a 
degree of success. There is no ques- 
tion, however, as to the effectiveness 
of the personal contact method and 
of “local level” membership drives 
It is not anticipated that we will un- 


dertake an organized national level 
campaign this year but, rather, we 
expect to concentrate at the regional 
level and to urge that every member 
cooperate with and participate in 
their regional membership drives 
Several regions are well under way 
in such campaigns through the lead- 
ership of their regional presidents 
and regional membership chairmen 
There is a_ threefold: emphasis in 
these drives: (1 
individual members; (2) to retain 


to bring in new 


existing members and to step up the 
rate at which renewals come in: and 

) to enroll new agency members 
wherever there are housing or re- 
newal authorities that do not now 
hold such Regional 
officers know the authorities in thei 
areas that offer new 


memberships. 


membership 
possibilities and here especially the 
personal, local contact is expected 
to be the most effec tive 

We look hopefully to 1956’s being 
an outstanding year for membership 
maintenance and membership expan- 
sion. But such an achievement will 
only be possible if every individual 
takes personal responsibility for do- 
ing his part and for giving the utmost 
cooperation to his regional group 
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NEWS NOTES— 


Continued from page 53 
ord compiled by the statistics branch 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and published recently. 

The report shows that a record 
138,600 families entered public hous- 
ing during the year (excluding Farm 
Labor Camps 12.600 more than 
were admitted during the previous 
high year of 1953 

At least 68 per cent of the fami- 
lies entering public housing in 1954 
came from. substandard housing. 
while another 20 per cent were 
either without any shelter or were 
about to be put in that spot. Only 
+t per cent of the total were dis- 
placed by slum clearance or public 
works developments—the same fig- 
ure as in 1953. The remaining 8 
per cent of the families were ad- 
mitted with a waiver of previous 
housing conditions because the fami- 
lies were service connected. The 
total number of families who had 
such connections was 47 per cent 

Sixty-seven per cent of the fami- 
lies were white, the remaining 33 
per cent nonwhite. A total of 28 
per cent of all families admitted in 
1954 were receiving public assistance 
or benefits from private welfare or 
other agencies. 
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PROPER MANAGEMENT ATTITUDE 
BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN TENANTS 

If the management climate is 
right, public housing residents re- 
spond by taking the initiative for a 
wide variety of constructive and 
neighborly activities. Here is evidence 
of the truth of that theory from four 
communities. 


Cleveland ——Each new resident of 
the city’s Valleyview Homes gets a 
special welcome from his neighbors 
in the form of a handbook prepared 
and financed by a resident council 
that was established, with encourage- 
ment from the management, in 1941 
The booklet points out the recrea- 
tional facilities available in the proj- 
ect for all age groups and lists and 
describes the community — services 
close at hand in the nearbv neighbor- 
hood. The neat little vellow-bound 
cuide boasts five advertisements from 
local merchants. The constructive 
attitude of Valleyview _ residents 
shows up in the stated purposes of 
the council: (1) to provide a means 
of expression for all residents: (2 
to stimulate and coordinate activities 
of all residents: (3) to encourage and 
coordinate community participation 


Jersey City —-A natural community 
leader, if he is happy in his surround- 
ings, enters the spirit of his neigh- 
borhood by contributing his talents. 
William Langhagen must have found 
an atmosphere compatible with his 
particular talent of neighborliness in 
Jersey City’s Harry Moore Gardens, 
since his contributions to the projett 
community were so well remembered 
after his death that the local news- 
paper ran a special tribute to him 
by his fellow tenants. Residents of 
the Gardens all had stories to tell of 
Mr. Langhagen’s role in making life 
pleasant at the project. Known as 
the unofficial “mayor” of the de- 
velopment, Mr. Langhagen was re- 
membered by newcomers as a self- 
appointed one-man welcoming com- 
mittee and by children and adults, 
alike, as a friend and helper. 


Newport, Rhode Island—Boys ot! 
the Park-Holm low-rent project. 
waging their own battle against 
juvenile delinquency, have found 
a constructive outlet for their energy. 
With the help of the project man- 
agement, the boys club is publishing 
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a community paper. The Hill Top- 
per. William J. Donovan, executive 
secretary of the housing authority. ir 
commenting on the publishers of th: 
paper, said: “The object of this 
group is to promote juvenile decency 
They feel and we feel, as Hudson 
Malone (see October 1955 JourNAL, 
page 308) does, that much is to be 
gained from the positive approach.” 
About 900 copies of the first edition 
of the paper, mimeographed in No- 
vember. were circulated by the bovs 
in nearby neighborhoods. with an- 
other 100 copies going into the mails 
The 16-page edition included a bio- 
graphical sketch of one of the au- 
thority’s Commissioners, project news 
previews of things to come, sports 
comments, and little feature items 


Chicago-—-There was no_play- 
ground at the LeClaire Courts until 
children in the project community 
took the initiative in building one 
and, of course. the management co- 
operated. With land supplied by th 
housing authority, about 300 chil- 
dren have participated in the work 
of building a community plavground 
that includes a football field. six 
volleyball courts. and three sets of 
horseshoe stakes. While most of the 
work was left to the kids. they had 
plenty of other support: the South 
End Junior Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored the enterprise, funds were 
raised by the LeClaire Courts Ath- 
letic Association, and materials were 
provided by members of the building 


trades. 


BANK GIVES RENT COLLECTION 
SERVICE TO DANBURY AUTHORITY 

When it’s rent paying time for the 
Danbury, Connecticut public hous- 
ing projects, tenants can tend to the 
chore as part of daily shopping duties 
by using rent collection services set 
up in a bank on Main Street. The 
bank, at no cost to the authority. 
has a special collection window for 
the convenience of project tenants 
who want to pay their rent. 

Here’s how the system operates: 
the tenant pays the rent; the bank 
issues a temporary receipt, routing 
a duplicate to the authority: the 
authority, in turn, mails an official 
receipt to the tenant. A_ similar 
countywide system of bank partici- 
pation in rent collection was set up 


several yvears ago by the Housing 
Authority for La Salle County, Illi- 
nois (see December 1952 Jor RNAL., 
page 452 

lo handle rent delinquencies, the 
Danbury authority has in effect a 
svstem that calls for a minimum 
amount of reliance on legal aid. The 
first eviction notice is served by the 
constable or sheriff and about 95 
per cent of the delinquency cases are 
settled in this fashion, without the 
costs of legal action. At the time of 
the second eviction notice, however 
the authoritv’s attorney is called in 
to handle the case 


OMAHA HOUSING AUTHORITY TAKES 
STEPS TO SOLVE RENT PROBLEMS 

The Omaha Housing Authority 
has taken steps to solve two difficult 
rent problems: 1) a system has been 
devised to blunt the edge of retroac- 
tive rent charges to tenants with un- 
reported income increases; (2) a 
proposal has been submitted to the 
Chicago field office of the Public 
Housing Administration that would 
establish rents on a system favorable 
to students living in the city’s low- 
rent projects. 

The relief for tenants faced with 
retroactive rent fees has come in the 
form of opportunity to pay on a 
piecemeal basis, ‘The authority in 
December voted to increase tenants’ 
security deposits from $30 to $50, 
with a provision that any retroactive 
rent charges may be taken from the 
deposit: the deposits are collected 
at a rate of $2 per month. Under 
consideration is another plan to help 
out in the payment of retroactive 
charges—the signing by tenants of 
interest-free notes to be paid on a 
regular basis, with a penalty for late 
payment. 

The authority's troubles with col- 
lege students started last spring, 
when the students complained that 
loans and gifts and school expenses, 
such as tuition and books, should 
not be classified as income for the 
purpose of establishing a rent rate 
for public housing units. However, 
PHA argued that to allow those de- 
ductions would give special consid- 
eration to student tenants over 
others and pointed out that the 
Housing Act of 1950 provides means 
for colleges to build housing for 
students and faculty. Finally, in Sep- 
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tember, the Omaha authority came 
up with the proposal now awaiting 
PHA approval. If the plan goes into 
effect, loans and gifts would be con- 
sidered part of income—with the 
exception that loans repayable in 
whole or in part within a year out of 
currently earned income would not 
be classed as income. 


MANAGEMENT IDEA FROM ENGLAND: 
CURFEW HOURS FOR THE KIDS 


Children living in the housing 
estates in Fulham Borough, England 
may be getting their homework done 
these days with plenty of time left 
for a full eight hours rest each night 
—thanks to a new curfew system 
initiated by the management. All 
children living in public housing de- 
velopments must be off the streets 
by 7:30 p.m. in the winter; 9 p.m. 
in the summer. 

The curfew policy was effected 
only after a tenant meeting was held 
to gauge resident attitude on the 
matter and, according to The Mu- 
nicipal Journal, “no doubt it was 
the housing committee’s tactful ap- 
proach that secured the agreement 
of all save two or three tenants.” 
The issue was presented to residents 
not as an attempt by management 
to take over the role of child super- 
vision, but as a means of herding 
in the few youngsters who had been 
keeping late hours. “The fact that it 
has been so readily accepted,” the 
magazine comments, “should heart- 
en those who have felt that very 
little could be done in this direction, 
except to impose stringent restric- 
tions. 

The curfew policy was admitted 
to be a difficult one to put into ef- 
fect when public housing is in close 
proximity with private residences 
for then who knows which children 
belong to the project and which do 
not? However, “wherever the idea 
workable,” the Municipal 
Journal] suggests, “it might be tried 
and followed up by education and 
health authorities.” 


seems 


“PROBLEM FAMILIES” MUST MEET 
STANDARDS BEFORE ADMISSION 
Should “problem families” be ad- 
mitted to public housing? Instead of 
a “yes” or “no” answer, here is a 
middle-of-the-road solution from*an 
English housing manager: use the 
pre-admission visit to forewarn 
“trouble families” that they'll have 
to up-grade their standards—or 
they'll not be admitted. The housing 
incentive, he claims, often spurs such 
families to straighten up, fly right. 
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TELEPHONE "MANNERS" TAUGHT 
THROUGH CARTOON POSTERS 





QUICKLY! 


SG7- it it's going to take some 
time to get the information 
let your caller know 





The above cartoon is a sample of 
the kind of posters that frequently 
spring up on bulletin boards of the 
New York City Housing Authority 
as part of a drive for greater tele- 
phone courtesy. The local telephone 
company supplies such cartoons fre- 
quently and in addition conducts 
periodic training courses on_ tele- 
phone techniques that have thus far 
been attended by more than 70 of 
the authority’s telephone reception- 
1Sts. 


SAN ANTONIO AUTHORITY MANUAL 
OF OPERATIONS BEING EXPANDED 


Two more sections——-on the au- 
thority’s over-all organizational plan 
and on the workings of the executive 
director’s office—were published re- 
cently for the San Antonio housing 
authority’s new manual of opera- 
tions. Destined eventually to become 
an eight-part detailed guide on all 
of the authority’s functions, the 
manual is incorporating into read- 
able and understandable form all of 
the federal and local legal require- 
ments for the authority’s operation, 
plus a step-by-step detailing of the 
authority’s administrative procedures 
for getting its job done. 

When completed the manual will 
include eight sections—over-all au- 
thority organization, the director’s 
office function, personnel policy and 
classification, the full range of man- 
agement operations, maintenance, 


tenant accounting, central office ac- 
counting, and purchasing. Part of 
the management section and all of 
the purchasing section were pub- 
lished about two years ago (see May 
1954 JourRNAL, page 173). The two 
latest sections published bring the 
over-all job to about the half-way 
mark. 

The introduction to the manual 
notes that the organizational pattern 
of the authority was based on six 
basic concepts—among them: flexi- 
bility, permitting changes as condi- 
tions require; coordination of work 
of like nature in same organizational 
unit; facilitation of staff participa- 
tion in the formulation of policy and 
procedure; maximum decentraliza- 
tion of responsibility and authority 
to housing managers. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING IN HIGH 
GEAR AT NEW YORK AUTHORITY 

Personnel training operations will 
be in high gear for New York City 
Housing Authority personnel _ this 
year, according to a special training 
issue of the authority’s employee 
newsletter published last fall. The 
issue previews all the training op- 
portunities available this spring and 
fall, ranging in scope from high-level 
administrative and supervisory train- 
ing to target practice for armed 
housing officers. 

The authority itself conducts 
much of the training—orientation 
and pre-service training for new em- 
ployees; in-service training for time- 
keepers, secretaries, grounds mainte- 
nance personnel, IBM accounting 
specialists, and administrative, man- 
agement, and supervisory personnel. 
Still other courses tailored for au- 
thority personnel are offered in co- 
operation with other institutions- 
automotive maintenance through the 
board of education; armed housing 
officers training through the city 
police academy; safety supervision 
through the city’s safety council; 
Spanish through the Hudson Guild, 
to mention a few. In addition, a wide 
range of management, administra- 
tive, secretarial, and technical courses 
are offered to authority personnel, 
sometimes at reduced rates, by the 
city’s board of education, board of 
higher education, and New York 
University. 
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DEMONSTRATION COOKING RANGE 
HELPS CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Electric power is being saved and 
electric stove replacement costs are 
being reduced in the Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority's Com- 
modore Perry Homes through use of 
a special demonstration 
range (shown below 
project's 


cooking 
set up in the 
maintenance shop. It’s 
used as a prop for explaining pro- 
per stove use to tenants. 

The test electric range, a dupli- 
cate of the ranges used throughout 
the project, is specially hooked up 
to testing gauges and a check meter 
shown above the range. By using 
this demonstration range, the proj- 
ect’s maintenance personnel can give 
tenants a visual explanation of how 
electricity can be saved by cutting 
down the use of power. The main- 
tenance staff members can also give 
demonstrations on the proper use of 
the burners and the oven unit, not 
only to conserve electric power but 
to get the maximum life out of the 
range with fewer part replacements. 

Another feature of the Perry 
Homes project’s electrical mainte- 
nance operation is an elaborate test- 
ing board the staff has devised for 
testing all kinds of electrical devices 
in use around the project, ranging 


from light bulbs and time clocks to 
electric motors (see May 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 174 


WINTER CALLED TIME TO HEAD 
OFF BUILDING MOISTURE PROBLEM 

Now is the time for all good build- 
ing maintenance men to check for 
signs of moisture. That’s the word 
issued in the winter edition of Paint 
Progress, a paint industry periodical 
It’s in the winter time, the maga- 
zine warns, that snow, ice, and low 
temperatures coax moisture into thi 
wall spaces of a building where they 
may later blossom into full-fledged 
moisture problems 

To ward off these dangers the 
magazine suggests that maintenance 
people do some checking both in- 
side and outside buildings in cru- 
cial spots where moisture damage 
may threaten. Here’s the list of the 
danger points that the magazine rec- 
ommends be checked 


Outside 


1—Gutters and downspouts—make 

sure they are free of leaves and othe: 

debris and check to be sure the run- 

off water flows away from the build- 

ing. 

2—Metal flashing over roof seams 
see that they’re in good repair. 


3—Crawl basementless 


space in 








ee 


Thomas J]. Brown, chief engineer in Buffalo’s Commodore Perry Homes, shows 


tenant how proper cooking range use can save electricity, prolong range’s life. 
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beneath the 
house should be covered with as 


houses—the ground 
phalt paper 
t—Wood siding and studs—ther 
should be a clearance of at least 6 
inches from ground and shrubbery 
9—Snow on the roof—make certain 
that snow or ice does not dam the 
drainage paths 


Inside 


6—Oil and gas furnaces—-make sur 
they are properly vented to the out- 
side. 

Ventilating fans—they should be 
functioning effectively in kitchens 
and in other “hot spots.” 
8—Clothes dried indoors-—the room 
used for drying should be well venti- 
lated and the clothes dryer should 
be vented to the outside 

Paint Progress 


suggestions for helping moisture to 


also offers two other 


escape harmlessly to the outside 
9—Use screened openings in gables 
and louvers to permit air to circu- 
late in the atti 
10—Use tubes or gaps in the siding 
material at the bottom for “breath- 
ers od 
SAFETY SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 
BY NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
While maintenance personnel are 
making the rounds checking on the 
moisture trouble spots noted above, 
they might kill two birds with one 
stone by keeping an eye out for the 
following potential safety trouble 
spots noted by the National Safety 
Council: 
]1—Any 
the basement, attic, or on stairways 
that might bump somebody’s head 
should be marked or painted with 


overhead obstructions in 


a contrasting color 

2—Check for leaky joints or defec- 
tive insulation around fume pipes 
3—-Make sure that all stairways are 
in good shape; test the hand rail- 
ings and make sure the balusters are 
sound and close enough together so 
kids can’t slip through. 

4——-Check the fuse box to make cer- 
tain all fuses are of the proper size 
for the circuits they protect—and 
see that no pennies are being used 
>—Wherever you go in the build- 
ing, make sure you can always light 
your way ahead of yourself. Blind 
spots can be checked by properly 
strung up extension cords. 
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That classy brick and tile effect 
that looks so well around entrance- 
ways, for walks, terraces, and simi- 
lar public spaces can now be had 
within the price range of concrete 
slab construction. It’s done with a 
new cement surface impression form 
shown in operation above. 

With this kind of form, the claim 
is, any freshly laid concrete slab, par- 
ticularly when colored concrete is 
used, can be made to render either 
a 12-inch by 12-inch tile pattern, a 
herringbone or basketweave brick 
pattern, a circular pattern, or any of 
a number of decorative effects. ‘The 
installation is said to be from one- 
half to one-third less expensive than 
the real thing. 

All that’s needed to do this job is 
a pair of cast aluminum alloy forms 
of the same pattern design. These 
forms (shown above) are claimed to 
be light enough for one man to lift 
easily but heavy enough to make the 
necessary penetration of the wet con- 
crete surface and strong enough to 
withstand heavy duty. As shown 
above, the concrete finisher stands 
on one form to make the desired im- 
pression, then places the duplicate 
form next to it and steps on it. The 
first form is then lifted and moved 
to a third position, with the worker 
moving on again and thus working 
his way all over the concrete area. 
Any experienced concrete finisher 
reportedly can do this job. 

In addition to its decorative effects, 
this new system also provides some 
important structural advantages: ex- 
pansion or shrinkage cracks occur 
only in the joints as in conventional 
tile or brick, hence all random sur- 
face cracks that generally erupt in 
poured concrete areas are avoided 
and hence no wire mesh for crack 
control is needed. 


JOH-M2—BUILDING BLOCK 

An interior building block that 
provides in just one construction op- 
eration everything needed to finish a 
wall— insulation, moisture-proofing, 
and an attractive washable finish 
has just come on the market under 
the name Duraface Foamelas. The 
economies that evolve from this new 
material, the manufacturers claim. 
begin in the construction stage with 
the elimination of separate treat- 
ments to moisture-proof, insulate, 
and finish a wall and continue dur- 
ing the building’s operation because 
the block surfaces can easily be 
washed with soap, water, and a 
brush. 

Duraface Foamglas is made by 
fusing a coating of dense shock-re- 
sistant material onto the face side of 
a Foamelas block, which has in- 
sulating, moisture - resistant, non- 
burning, and strength characteris- 
tics: the block needs no further treat- 
ment (though it can be painted if 
desired). It is not only easy to wash 
but is said to resist abrasion bette1 
than any other wall surface on which 
standard finishes have been applied. 
Duraface Foamglas blocks can be ap- 
plied directly onto the back of the 
exterior wall with hot asphalt or 
cold-setting adhesive. 

The blocks are 18 inches by 12 
inches and are available in thick- 
nesses of both 3 and 4 inches. 


JOH-M3—WINDOW SASH BALANCE 





One of the newest window sash 
balance devices designed to eliminate 
troublesome pulley cords and tapes 
is the aluminum Lif-7-Lox spring 


balance now featured in R.O.W. 
Removable Wood Windows. The 
new Lif-T-Lox feature, it is claimed, 
provides easy finger-tip opening and 
closing of sash windows. 

The Lif-7-Lox is based on an ad- 
justable spring that creates varying 
pressures against the side of the sash 
Windows ride up and down frames 
guided by aluminum side_ tracks, 
which rest on tension springs (see 
below). The springs exert pressure 
against the tracks to hold the sash 
firmly in whatever position the 
householder places it . but, dur- 
ing sash movement, this pressure is 
insufficient to prevent easy sash mo- 
tion. To get just the right amount 
of pressure, all the householder has 
to do is tighten or loosen one or two 
adjustment screws to increase or de- 
crease the spring’s pressure against 
the track and sash. 

As a feature of the Removable 
Wood Windows, the Lif-T-Lox sash 
balance is claimed to end all sash 
maintenance problems while at the 
same time giving maximum sash bal- 
ance efficiency. 


JOH-M4—CLOTHES DRYER 

Clothes drying operations in apart- 
ment building laundry rooms can 
now be carried on at less operating 
cost, greater speed, and with more 
convenience as a result of three new 
features in the latest model Westport 
coin-operated automatic clothes dry- 
er, its manufacturers claim. 

The cost-saving advantages are 
said to be threefold: a new electric 
device is used to trigger the heating 
action (gas, electric, or steam heat 
may be used) thus not only eliminat- 
ing use of matches but saving 50 to 
75 per cent on the pilot fuel; an 
automatic shut-off device turns the 
whole machine off entirely, fuel and 
all instead of just the dryer basket 
rotation, so that forgetful users won’t 
be wasting fuel when they neglect to 
take their dried clothes out of the 
dryer when finished; and mainte- 
nance on the whole dryer is easy, 
hence less expensive. 

The time-saving feature of the 
new model Westport, it is said, is a 
button-controlled timer that makes 
it possible to save 15 to 20 per cent 
of drying time on sroall loads of from 
4 to 18 pounds. And the convenience 
feature is the machine’s huge 37'%- 
inch diameter clothes basket—said to 
be the largest on the market—that 
handles 50-pound loads in one opera- 
tion instead of two. 
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JOH-M5—WINDOW SCREEN 
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[SCREEN] [SILL STRIP 


The ultimate in window screening 
convenience may not yet have been 
reached but manufacturers have been 
making rapid strides toward it in re- 
cent years. Here’s the latest idea: a 
window screen for double hung 
windows that appears automatically 
when it’s needed; disappears auto- 
matically when the window is closed: 
and does not cover glass, so it never 
darkens a room. 

This new screen apparatus, called 
Screen-O-Matic, consists of a flexible 
screening material rolled up like a 
window shade inside a metal housing 
installed on the bottom inside of the 
lower sash (see above). Across the 
bottom of the screen material is a 
metal strip that is fastened to the 
window sill below by two clips. When 
the window is closed the screen re- 
mains out of sight all rolled up in 
the housing, but when the sash is 
raised the screening, fastened at the 
bottom to the sill, is drawn out of 
the housing and stretches across the 
open area of the window. When the 
window is closed the screen acts like 
a shade and rolls itself up neatly in- 
side its housing. 

In addition to its convenience, 
Screen-O-Matic features these added 
advantages, the manufacturers sav: 
(1) it never needs storing or seasonal 
changes of any kind, (2) it needn't 
be removed to wash the inside of the 
window and the clips can be easily 
loosened to wash the outside, (3) 
keeping the screen rolled up when 
not in use protects it from unneces- 
Sary exposure to weather and pre- 
vents it from collecting dirt and dust 
that the rain could splash onto the 
window, and (5) because the screen 
is made of fiberglas it never needs 
paint and it won't rust or corrode. 
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JOH-M6—HOT PAINT SPRAY 





Savings of 30 per cent in materials, 
50 per cent in time—-that’s the claim 
being made for a new technique of 
interior painting that involves spray- 
ing the paint on hot. 

It’s done with a machine (illus- 
trated above) that draws the paint 
from a can, heats it, and then sprays 
it onto a surface. Heating the paint 
before spraying provides savings in 
several ways, the claim is: first. the 
heat does the same job ot! reducing 
the paint’s viscosity that solvents do: 
hence the heat will either supple- 
ment or replace entirely solvents used 
in paint for spraying purposes. Also. 
if the heat is used to supplement the 


Neu | Sr seme Products : 


i 
solvent, then a lower spraying pres- 
sure is possible, resulting, it is said, 
in less over-spray and bounce-back 
of the paint; hence no paint 1S 
wasted 

Another important advantage of 
hot spray painting, it is claimed, is 
the fact that heated solvents in the 
paint evaporate entirely between the 
spray gun and the surface being 
painted. Thus the surface receives 
only the solid paint matter which 
dries quickly. As a result, not only is 
the number of paint coats needed r 
duced by half, the claim is, but the 
usual sandings required between 
coats are eliminated 

The hot paint spray machine does 
not require the use of special paints; 
it is said to work well with any paint 
that has a viscosity reducible by heat 


JOH-M7—PUTTY IN ROPE FORM 
Putty already conveniently formed 
into 6-inch long strips for quick and 
CAS\ application that’s the newest 
thing in putty for mending cracks 
and sealing openings around sinks, 
tubs, washbowls and for caulking 
windows and door frames. An easily 
carried 6-inch by 6-inch box, /%-inch 
thick, holds 200 inches of the putty 
stripping. The putty itself, called 
Mend-O-Lastic, is claimed to remain 
solid and moisture-proof in 200 de- 
eree heat—vet remains elastic even 


it 45 degrees below Zero 
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RENT COLLECTION— 


CYRIL J. LAURENCE, Vanaver, Herman Gardens, Detroit Housing 
Commission, outlines his project’s rent collection procedures as a follow-up 
to the article on the general subject that appeared in the August-September 
1955 Journa!, page 293: the ninth article in the management question- 
and-answer series sponsored by NAHRO’s Management Committee. Final 
question in the series was published in the December 1955 Journal. 


Rent collection need not be an 
administrative problem in small 
projects of 400 units or less. In proj- 
ects of this size, it is possible and 
even mandatory that the manager 
know his families personally. It is 
possible in small projects for the 
manager to have 20 or 30 rent col- 
lection interviews a month without 
any great drain upon his time and 
with good results. In projects of 2000 
units or more, it is manifestly im- 
possible for the manager himself to 
have personal interviews with all de- 
linqguent or potentially delinquent 
tenants. Rent collection problems 
and other executive problems tend 
to increase at a geometric ratio with 
increase in project size. In manag- 
ing a large project, it is therefore 
essential to carefully delegate au- 
thority in order to economically 
budget time and to make use of other 
subsidiary techniques in order to ex- 
ecute any function. This necessity 
applies to the collection of rents. 

In setting up a rent collection 
system in a large project, the man- 
ager and his staff should constantly 
remind themselves of the following 
precepts: 

1—If they wish to remain eff- 
ciently operative, they must insist 
that the tenants pay rent on time. 
We cannot, under the law, house 
tenants whose rent is not paid. 

2—A local housing authority is 
not a relief agency. It cannot legally 
grant credit as a form of economic 
relief. 

3—Any rent collection system fails 
that does not consistently bring in 
95% of the current rent charged. 

4—Any rent collection system that 
is disproportionately costly in either 
staff time or money fails. 

5—Any rent collection system must 
be an integral part of an educational 
process in general living habits. 

Herman Gardens enjoys a good 
rent collection record. It enjoys this 
record only because the staff, from 
the manager down, constantly bears 
in mind the above precepts. Its ac- 
tual operation can be briefly outlined 
as follows: 


1—The manager spends at least 
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two full working days in interview- 
ing tenants who are chronic de- 
linquents or who show a potential 
These tenants are 
usually interviewed in the manage- 
ment office, although occasionally 
they are interviewed at their units. 
The tenants to be interviewed are 
selected by the cashiers, who have 
their entire rent payment record on 
individual ledger cards. Letters giv- 
ing interview times and dates are 
sent to the tenants. A personal talk 
with the manager follows, in which 
the primary causes of delinquency 
are discussed. Budgetary advice, a re- 
ferral to agencies, and a reiteration 
of lease conditions are an essential 
part of the majority of these inter- 
views. 

2—Home cails are made regular- 
ly by management aides to selected 
groups of tenants picked by the 
cashiers and the manager or assist- 
ant manager. These home calls we 
deem to be very important, since liv- 


of becoming so. 


ing conditions and the tenant’s gen- 
eral attitude and adjustment to 
public housing can be more honestly 
evaluated in the tenant’s home. In- 
dividual interviews at the homes 
have been found to be a very effec- 
tive tool in improving tenants’ rent 
paying habits. 

3—-A third characteristic of our 
system is the prompt serving of 
seven-day notices. All chronic de- 
linquents and all tenants who paid 
a late payment fee the previous 
month are served on the second 
business day. This practice protects 
the most vulnerable accounts—the 
accounts of those tenants who often 
slip and the accounts of those tenants 
who are about to slip. It inhibits the 
growth of large numbers of chron- 
ically delinquent accounts. 

t—A fourth characteristic, and an 
essential one, is to serve seven-day 
notices on the sixth business day to 
all remaining unpaid accounts. On 
the seventh business day, the major 
portion of the work of collection has 
been finished. After two days of in- 
effort, all the 
have 


tensive seven-day 
and the 
greater number of delinquent ten- 
ants have talked over the reasons 
for their delinquency with the man- 
ager. The manager’s time and effort 
(Continued column 2, page 71) 


notices been served 





Fixed rents 


ties in favor of fixed rentals 


up for re-examination. 





TWO MORE AUTHORITIES ADOPT FIXED RENTS 

or graded rents? This controversial issue has been 
settled by the Buffalo and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania housing authori- 
and another major city, St. Louis, 
now studying the question, may follow suit. Both the Buffalo and 
Bethlehem authorities have given as a main reason for converting 
from interim adjusted rents to fixed rates the belief that the new 
system will contribute more to a tenant’s security and stability, since 
he will know what his rent will be for a full year and will not be 
faced with the possibility of retroactive charges. 

One of the biggest drawbacks to the fixed rent policy, according 
to its opponents, is the special hardship case, as when the head of 
a family dies or leaves and the family must continue to pay a rent 
based on his wages. The Buffalo authority maintains, however, that 
adjustments can be made under these circumstances, while a tem- 
porary hardship case, as in the event of unemployment, can be 
handled by existing welfare agencies. A discussion of the pros and 
cons of fixed rents was carried in the November 1954 JOURNAL 
(page 403) and was the subject of a special NAHRO committee 
study last year. The 1956 Management Committee is expected to 
go more deeply into the subject during the year ahead. 

Although the recent action of the Buffalo authority for the first 
time puts its federally-aided low-rent projects on a fixed rent basis, 
the authority has as a guide the experience gleaned from operation 
of the system in the city’s state-aided projects. In Bethlehem, the 
new system was put into effect in November in its Pembroke, Mar- 
vine, South Terrace, and Parkridge projects. New tenants are being 
placed under the system immediately and old tenants, as they come 
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NAHB NAMING TEAM 
FOR TURNABOUT TOUR 
OF RUSSIAN HOUSING 


A delegation from the National 
Association of Home Builders will be 


viven the opportunity this summer 
to study housing in the Soviet 
Union at first-hand. The Russian 


government issued the invitation in 
return for the association’s hospital- 
tv to 10 top Soviet housing officials 
who completed a tour of America 
n November 

The Russians who participated it 
the NAH B-sponsored tour wound up 
November 
1. when they met with Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
Washington, D. ¢ to hash 
This event marked 
the close of a month of hop-skotch- 


their stay in America on 
officials in 
ove! 
housing topics 
ing across the country. visiting both 
private and public housing develop- 
ments, to pick up ups on mass con- 
struction that might help alleviate 
Russia’s critical housing shortage 
Cities 


included in the itinerary 


were Boston: New York: Fort 
Wayne. Indiana: Chicago: Seattle; 
San Francisco: Los Angeles: Tucson, 


Arizona: Houston and Austin, Texas 
New Orleans: and Cleveland 

Phe Russians marvelled at Ameri- 
can assembly-line home production 
Although they were interested in all 
tvpes of housing. examples of mul- 
tiple-story construction and the use 
than 
steel beams won special attention 


of reinforced concrete rather 

The members of the touring team 
were hesitant to speak openly in 
comparing Russian and American 
housing. They 
their compliments sometimes 
they were vociferously critical, as in 
one city where ranted about 
“untidy housekeeping” of workers 
on a construction job, saving that in 


Russia the workers would be fired 


were conservative in 
and 


they 


However, the Russians did admit 
that American architects show more 
originality than their Soviet counter- 
parts. And they were not able to 
conceal their amazement at certain 
aspects of American living—at the 
fact that in this country a two-bed- 
room apartment is usually meant for 
only about three people; at the em- 
phasis given bathroom design; at the 
fully equipped electric kitchens; at 
the centering of home design around 
a trivial luxury like a television set 

The Soviet delegation purchased 
many pieces of American equipment 
that shipped to Russia for 
display, including a completely fur- 
nished Rollingwood home. 


were 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A4—HOUSING AID 


The housing commissior tf Pont 
Michigar s recruiting f ‘ S 
ud to sery it I ] ’ ) i 1O0 
tamil low-rent | sing ) Sa 
S404 » Sto] tt tart, dep 
Xpel nee Necessa DAcke i I 
ludes lege tra preterabl i 
v socio ‘ | d teld. | 
erie mn i phase social work is de 
sirable Position ncludes responsibilit 
for leasing and ipa inder super 
vision of the commussion’s executive d 
rector Applic int must Db ivailabl » 
April 15, 1956. March s the closing 
late for applications. Apply to the Per 
sonnel Office, City Hall, South Par 


Street. Pontiac, Michigan 
AlI—RENEWAL PLANNER 
Ohio city needs a man who 


irban renewal studies on plat 


Large 
can Start 
ning commussion staff. One year of ex 
preterred but not necessary if 


sackground 1s Preferred ba 


perience 


good 





j 
la v 
ip tectu I . Start 
f $4560 $5 y dep 
) Wor will bud hb 
1 ¢ ta xrst ev ¢ ! t ) 
1 ad ss gestine | ! 
) ot lar 
s | s wit! develop 
il tor Ww ist ) 
Ma lead t Xpa I tatl 1 rap 
ia\v t t w \ 
POSITIONS WANTED 
Wi, Male, 35-COMMUNITY WORK 
For past four vears has et ized 
social work I i laree eastert ty i 
onsultant on a pioneer urban renewal 
project Dealt with landlords tenant 
home owners, and individual tamilhes and 
with family relocation. Wishes to cor 
tinue working in the community activitic 
phase of an urban renewal program, Has 
masters degree in social work, plus ex 
tensive other academic experien: \ppl 
int is married 





given consideration 
Several 
already 


hundred men and 


have thei 
records current by submitting 


ary, job interests, et 





INTERESTED IN A NEW JOB? 


Ii you would like to be considered tor position openings In vari 
ous parts of the country, why not ask for a NAHRO persona 
history form? These forms, when completed, are filed in the pet 
sonnel exchange office maintained by the Public Administratior 
Clearing House- a NAHRO neighbor organization at 1515 East 
bOth Street that maintains a number of joint services for some 15 
public administration organizations housed at this same address 
Whenever position openings occur in the urban renewal field—-or in 
any of the public administration fields served by the 1515 organiza 
tions (city planning, personnel, assessing, public welfare, city man 
agement. et the records of qualified people on file with us ar 


women in the 
records on file 


information 


held 
to keep the i! 


on changes of title. sal 


] 
urban renewal 


Phe, art urged 








RENT COLLECTION— 


Continued from page 70 


can now be directed to other func- 
tions. 
5—-A fifth characteristic is the 


prompt processing of expired seven- 
day notices and fast routing to the 
authority’s court clerk at our cen- 
tral office. Some staffs have a tend- 
ency to “hold” notices, particularly 
over week-ends, on the assumption 
that the 
Friday 


morning 


late on a 
Monday 


This practice results in a 


tenant will pay 


afternoon or on a 


loss of authority time and money 


6—The final characteristic is the 
follow-up during the last ten days 
of the month. By the 
calendar day, the 
usually 

calls to the 


twentieth 
number of ac- 
small 
tenants’ 


counts 1S and a few 
homes are ef- 
fective 

that the 
system is in per 


It can be readily seen 


core of the above 


sonal contact with the delinquent 
delinquent tenant 
coupled with promptness. It is not 


a time-consuming system. It requires 


or potentially 


the cooperation of practically the 
entire staff. As such, it is a builder 


of staff morale and cooperativeness 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE 


DISAPPEARING 
STAIRWAY 
LINE! 


7 MODELS — 
AS LOW AS 


‘337 


Generous Trade 
Discounts! 


Write for Free 
Catalog and 
Wall Chart 


FREE CATALOG ee, Sgapening 
AND : 


1900-G East Morket St 
WALL CHART Akron, Ohio 








Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 
1900-G East Market St., Akron 5, Ohio 
Please send free Catalog, Wall Chart Prices and Discounts 
Nome 


Address 


City 


DRYERETTE, JR 
16 Ib. capacity 
Exclusive preheater 


makes money. 


WESTPORT 
40 Ib. capacity 
Load Speeder makes 
all-purpose dryer. 


THESE DRYERS PAY! 


Simple to operate — automatic controls for temperature 
and drying time 


Coin metered automatic models for self-service 
Fast drying — lorge baskets speed drying cycle 
Reliable — simple, rugged construction; maintenance-free 


Gas, electric, or steam heated 


Ask for further information and prices 


HOYT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION WESTPORT, MASS. 
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